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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Tne suspense in which the Budget kept the public mind last week 


has not been terminated by the speech from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or by the resolutions in which the propositions of the 





Budget are embodied; for the measure has not proved to be of | 
that striking kind, whether bad or good, that it would have settled | 


its own fate at once. It has not astonished people. Public opin- 
ion has neither been scared nor won by it; and a judgment, sus- 

nded in form, has become daily more sceptical as to its merits. 

hen Lord Derby, trying to stop Mr. Villiers from proceeding 
with his resolutions, announced that he intended to stand or fall 
by the commercial and financial measures which Mr. Disraeli was 
to lay before Parliament, it was probably a fagon de parler, and is 
not to be taken in a literal sense as implying a resignation on a 
rejection of the re: if it were, we should be in great fear for 
the stability of Lord Derby’s Government. But we are not under 
that apprehension. The scheme itself, which was announced as 
reconci the conflict between Protection and Free-trade, per- 
forms no such achievement ; and those who distrusted the equivocal 
passage in the Queen’s Speech find no reassurance in the measures 
to which Lord Derby appealed in terms so wide. Ministers pro- 
fessedly abated their Protectionist intentions ; but it is a matter of 
history that they came to power on the strength of the Protection- 
ist interest; and accordingly we find that, with the exception of 
one easy concession to the public at large—the lowering of 
the Tea-duties—the striking features of their scheme are 
concessions to the chief interests formerly protected. ‘or 
the purpose of serving those interests, they sacrifice half of the 
Malt-tax, half of the Hop-duty, half of the farmer’s Income- 
tax, with some minor gifts; and for the sake of such interests 
is it that, by these defalcations from the revenue, without any cor- 
responding economical readjustment of taxation, they create a de- 
ficiency. At what cost are those gifts out of the public money 
made to the protected interests >—for without a r surplus 
than the Chancellor of the Exchequer has at command, the gifts 
could not be made gratuitously. e price is, an extension of the 
Income-tax, and an extension with a doubling of the House-tax. 
Economically the Budget is open to the severest criticism; and 
easy calculations suffice to prove that the contemplated boons will 
never reach those interests for which they are proposed, though 
the animus is the same. The professed adoption of “ unrestricted 
competition-” proves to be a delusion; since there is no alteration in 
the incidence of the taxes to render the operations of commerce or 
of industry any freer than they were before. 

That the Ministry which accepts Free-trade as a condition of 
plose-belding is still Protectionist at heart, is in effect proclaimed 

y Lord Derby; who refuses, in the House of Lords, even to ac- 
knowledge the conversion. As we saw last week, Lord Clanricarde 
called upon him to invite the Peers to confirm the vote which the 
Commons had passed at the instance of Lord Palmerston for the 
benefit of Ministers themselves. He has resisted this, and only 
yielded, with indifferent grace, to an amendment by Lord Harrow- 
»y, which reduces the concurrence of the Lords to a very meagre 
acquiescence in “recent legislation.” In saving his pride at the 
expense of his political character, Lord Derby adopts a course 
nearly yeep 7 on the part of a Minister, since he refuses to 
place the House of Lords and the House of Commons at one ona 
subject of great public policy. The Ministry occupies a different 
position in the two Houses, and the two Houses are in discord by 
the action of the Premier. 

The section of the Protectionist case which was peculiar has 
undergone a more special discussion—the West India case. 
In approaching that subject, and exonerating himself from the 
necessity of renewing the differential duty, Mr. Disraeli anti- 














cipated in a great degree the statement which Mr. James Wilson 

vanced on a formal motion for the purpose of vindicating the 
late Government. Mr. Wilson’s main arguments are, that since 
the Free-trade wra began, the production of Colonial sugar has 
increased—except in Jamaica, where it has been checked by dis- 
ease and a consequent thinning of the labouring population; and 
that Colonial sugar commands the metropolitan market, out of 
which it has driven the foreign competitor. But these arguments 
rest on a select view of the facts, and keep out of sight the not less 


important fact that the foreign competitor is driven from our 


market by the excessively low price of West Indian sugar, cheap- 
ened for the very purpose. Such conquests do not always 
bring profit to the conqueror; nor does production in itself prove 
prosperity. Competition for the possession of a field may be carried 
so far as to reduce priees below prime cost; and it is clear from 
the notorious facts of the West Indies—from the change of pro- 
perty, from the total unproductiveness of much property still held 
—that the West Indian production of sugar has been carried on 
not only without replacing capital, but with a constant sinking of 
capital. In brief, it has been a contest between the British grower 
and the Foreign grower; and the British capitalist has beaten, thus 
far, by the length of his purse. So much for retrospection. We 
know as well as Sir John Pakington or Mr. James Wilson, that, 
once removed, the differential duties could not be restored; and, 
long years before 1846, we warned the West Indians, that their 
only chance would lie in diminishing the cost of production. To 
that they are now looking; and those who have suflicient capital 
to weather out the long-protracted storm, may ultimately reap in 
the field which is won for them by those who now sacrifice them- 
selves and their property in the contest. 

Another occurrence without precedent has been the mode in 
which the establishment of the French “ Empire” was advertised to 
the House of Lords. In making the announcement, Lord Malmes- 
bury did not content himself with accepting all the representations 
on the subject authorized by the Government in Paris, but he 
eulogized the “ good sense” of the Emperor and the “ immense 
glory” of the first Napoleon. He boasted the “ cordial” feeling 
with which the change of an institution in France was met by our 
Government; and he deprecated war with the manner of one who 
either conveys a threat from the stronger to the weaker, or who 
expresses the fear of the weaker with earnest deprecation. The 
French must know, he said, “ that war, so far as carried on for 
the subjugation of either country by the other, is an absurdity; 
that the one can never be so powerful or so independent as to 
able to subjugate the other; and that therefore the war must be 
only a useless war—useless as cruel, and cruel as useless.” True, 
and not very new; but to whom is the sermon preached? Is 
Lord Malmesbury in his capacity of Englishman afraid? or is he 
in his capacity of “ affectionate correspondent” conveying to the 
English tool such a threat as might be conveyed to it by 
Marshal St. Arnaud? Either way, the manner of making the 
announcement, we believe to be without precedent in the Parlia- 
mentary or oflicial history of this country. 





The establishment of “the Empire” seems to have given the 
Allied Powers that which Louis N — sromised them, a grand 
policeman to keep down France; and they have hastened to recog- 
nize “the Emperor Napoleon” diplomatically, with some tacit re- 
servation as to the recognition of “the Third.” But that he will 
be a coadjutor with a will and objects of his own, we might all 
anticipate, even if the very incidents of the week did not remind 
us how the troubled aspect of affairs in the secondary states 
favours his plan of biding his time and improving a preenge yee 

Belgium becomes more seriously apprehensive, and votes a sum 
of money to strengthen the national defences: but it is notorious 
that, by the help of the Priest party, the Emperor Napoleon is 
making progress within Belgium. The chairman of a festival in 
the Ecole Militaire of Paris proclaims, not for the first time, that 
“the reéstablishment of the Empire is the reéstablishment of the 
national frontiers—those of the Rhine”; and the Prussians are 
hastening the completion of their railways to the Rhine, while 
Russia pushes a great army to the Prussian frontier. Prus- 
sia has Seen busy too in another region, having persevered in 
summoning her subjects of the working class to quit Switzerland, 
where many of them ordinarily find employment. In Piedmont 
recently we saw Louis Napoleon supporting the new Liberal Mi- 
nistry which had enigmatically ousted a more national ae 
opposed to the reactionary Papal party ; and now it is reporte 

t the Sardinian Government has app ied for the aid of Austria 
in putting down a turbulence within Piedmont ; while a more pro- 
bable rumour is, that Radetzky has demanded reinforcements for 
Lombardy, either against the patriot conspirators, or against @ 
French party in the province of the Iron Crown. Naples was the 
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foremost of foreign powers to recognize the new Emperor—Naples, 
in whose metropolitan province the Muratists are reviving in num- 
bers and hopes. Abd-el-Kader was to leave Paris for Broussa, in 
the centre of Asiatic Turkey, on Thursday; and coincident in 
time comes news that war has been levied against the Turks by the 
people of Montenegro,—the very province so strong in Pansclavonic 
ambitions, and expected to begin the commotion in European Turkey 
from which the Great Powers are watching to snatch some advan- 
tage. The once-more truly Napoleonic Monitew puts forth a 
vague disclaimer of reports, “more or less well founded,” which 
mention France as engaged in fomenting a coup d’état at Madrid, 
by the instrumentality of Narvaez, to render the Spanish Govern- 
ment more absolute. 

France is already stronger in her army than any other nation. 
Other states may exceed her in numbers; but they have more | 
ground of their own to occupy; their armies are recruited with a | 
greater variety of races; and the regiments have not been passed | 
under that minute inspection and exercise which has probably ren- | 
dered the whole French foree a picked corps, as perfect as the 
raw material can be made. The accumulation of ordnance has be- 
come known, and has aggravated the doubts in surrounding coun- 
tries. The rapid construction of war-steamers, immense and swift, 
could not be concealed. It is under such circumstances that the 
Minister of Marine summons the deputies of the departments in- | 
cluding the great war ports and arsenals, and, pointing to the de- | 
fensive strengthening of the English coast, says that England has 
taken the initiative in preparing, wherefore France must follow her 
step by pean if England build thirty war-steamers, France 
must build thirty—if England fortify, France must fortify. In 
short, if England do what France Aas done, France must do what | 
England will do; and France, already so more than powerful for | 
defence, must augment her powers of aggression. 


Hebates and Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovse or Lonps. Monday, Dec. 6. The Free-trade Policy; Lord Clanricarde’s 
Resolution withdrawn, and an Amendment by Lord Harrowby carried nem. con.— 
French Empire; Lord Malmesbury’s Speech. 

eee 2 Dec. 7. Select Committees; Names and Votes to be recorded. 

Thursday, Dec. 9. Oaths in Chancery; Bill passed. 

Friday, Dec.10. Tenant Right; Explanation; Government will not agree to the 
principle of Mr. Sergeant Shee’s Bill. 

Hovse or Commons. Monday, Dec. 6. Supply; Supplementary Estimates voted 
= Amalgamation; Committee appointed—Board of Health; Bill to confirm 

ers. 

Tuesday, Dec. 7. Parliamentary Papers for gratuitous distribution; Committee 
to inquire—Supply; Report of Supplementary Estimate received—Tenant’s Com- 

nsation, Land Improvement, Leasing Powers, Landlord and Tenant, and Tenant 

ight (Ireland) Bills; committed to a Select Committee—County Expenditure; Mr. 
Milner Gibson's Bill reintroduced, and read a first time. 

Wednesday, Dec. 8. Parliamentary Electors; Sir De Lacy Evane’s Rate-paying 
Clauses Bill, thrown out by 103 to 67 on the second reading—County Polls Bill, as 
amended, considered in Committee—Ways and Means; Committee. 

wrsday, Dec. 9. Sugar Legislation; Mr. James Wilson’s Statement, and Sir 
John Pakington’s Answer—Railway Amalgamation; Committee named—Ways and 
Means; Resolution reported. 

Friday, Dec. 10, The Budget ; Committee on the Inhabited House-duty; debate 

adjourned— Board of Health Bill, read a second time. 


TIME-TABLE, 



























The Lords. The Commons. 
Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment, Mecting. Adjournment, 
Monday ...ceseceseee- Sh 9h Lim Monday cesseesssceeee fh om) Th 15m 
Tuesday ....eseccccees bh 5h 40m. Tuesday .. 30m | 
Wedne: No sitting. Wednesda ism 
Thursday 5h 5h 15m Thursday... om 
Friday 5h Sh 55m Friday 45m 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time jm Sittings this Week, 15m | 
this Session, 18; — | 23h 20m this Session, 22; — 110h 1ém 
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Free-Trape Pouicy mv tHE Lorps. 

Before Lord Clanricarde made his motion, on Monday, Earl Gran- 
VILLE, who had a notice on the paper, respecting the proceedings of Se- 
lect Committees, stated that he was willing to postpone his motion; and 
he should have previously postponed it, had he expected there was to be 
either general acquiescence or a general debate on the subject of Free- 
trade. But Lord Derby’s resolution, adopted by Lord Clanricarde,— 
which appeared to him totally unmeaning as a declaration of opinion,— | 
had obtained some value from a former declaration of Lord Derby that he 
considered it bound the House firmly and unreservedly to the system re- | 
cently established. The House appeared also to have come to a some- | 
what hurried understanding that there should be no very great discus- | 
sion, And under these circumstances the slightest intimation from either 
side would induce him to postpone his motion, 

The Earl of Rapnor wished to say that he was no party to the under- 
standing referred to. It was some years since he had set his foot in the 
House, and there was no chance of his being there again; but when he 
saw the resolutior about to be proposed by Lord Clanricarde, so catirely 
perversive of the principles already sanctioned, he came up to town for 
the purpose of moving an amendment. 

ky this Lord Granvittx postponed his motion, and the debate pro- 
cee . 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE, in moving the resolution drawn by Lord 
Derby, found himself in that position not uncommon to men who desire 
to produce unanimity by concession—he was opposed more or less by all 
parties. The grounds which made it necessary that the House should 
move on the question under consideration were nearly the same as those 
stated in the House of Commons,—-first that the subject had been brought di- 
rectly before them ; and next, that it was desirable the House should affirm 
“recent legislation.” At considerable length Lord Clanricarde developed 
these propositions. As to the terms in which thataffirmation should be made, 
he preferred the resolutions agreed to elsewhere ; and he could not under- 
stand why Lord Derby chose to draw a distinction between a vote of the | 
Lords and the vote of his friends and colleagues in the other House of 
Parliament. Either Lord Derby and his colleagues did not sincerely | 
agree with their colleagues in the House of Commons, or they felt them- | 
selves figs in the House of Lords and unable to carry the measures they | 
desinat a | He moved the following resolution— 

“Phat this House, 


th thankfully acknowledging the general 
eeply sensible of the evils attending frequent changes in the 


rosperity, and 
Rnascial policy 


of the country, adheres to the commercial system recently established - and 
would view with regret any renewed attempt to disturb its operation or im- 
pede its further progress.” 

The Earl of ABERDEEN would have been content to leave the matter 
precisely as it stood; because the House had pronounced a very decided 
opinion upon the subject in 1846. Since 1848 nothing had been done in- 
dicating the slightest intention towards reaction. Notwithstanding the 
vehement speeches of Lord Derby and his friends in opposition, the House 
of Lords is not a changing body, like the Commons. The men and the opin- 
ions are the same as in 1846, The Corn-law question is finally settled, and 
whatever their vote might be it would not affect it. Ifthey affirmed, they 
would affirm what is already firmly established ; if they voted a negatiye 
they would only exhibit the impotence of that House when opposed to 
the strong desire of the country. The late elections, public opinion, the 
late vote of the House of Commons, and the declarations of Ministers 
show that the question is not only settled, but that the time is come when 
he, as one of the oldest and most intimate friends of Sir Robert Pee] 
must feel fully justified in congratulating the friends of that great Minis. 
ter, and the House, and the country, on the final and complete success of 
the system for which he suffered so much and made s0 great a sacrifice, 
The name of Sir Robert Peel, which was pursued with so much perse- 
vering and relentless hostility, may now be received with blessings and 
remembered as that of the benefactor of his country. It was not to be 
expected that noble Lords opposite would join in this language ; never- 
theless, it is the language sanctioned by the country, and the feeling deeply 
impressed on the hearts of the people. 

Lord Aberdeen had never expected to see such a resolution submitted to 
them as that proposed by Lord Clanricarde. He had taken it for granted 
that Lord Derby was bound to move the adoption of the resolution passed 
in the House of Commons. It had been said that resolution was a compro- 
mise : but surely you are as much bound to assent cordially to an accepted 
compromise as if it were your original proposition. Therefore he could not 
understand the motive for objecting to it, particularly as the success of that 
resolution was regarded by Ministers as a species of triumph. The resolution 
first suggested by Lord Clanricarde—(originally the abandoned amendment 
moved by the Chancellor of the Exchequer)—was not at all to Lord Aber- 
deen’s taste ; still it did acknowledge that some benetits had arisen from the 
Free-trade system. But as to the resolution suggested by Lord Derby and 
accepted by Lord Clanricarde, “if,” said Lord Aberdeen, “1 did not feel 
that this question is removed altogether beyond your power, and that the 
country entertain a very different opinion, I think that this resolution would 
be a greater step to reaction than any we have seen since the year 1846.”" That 
resolution acknowledged the general prosperity, but attributed it to Provi- 
dence alone; which he would be the last to deny ; but in that as in other 
things Providence had blessed human agency. Then it stated that the 
House adhered to the system, and would regret to see it impeded, because 
change is inconvenient. 

Lord Derny here struck in hotly—“ The word is ‘evils,’ not ‘inconve- 
nience.’ If the noble Earl wishes to make comments upon the resolution, 
let him at all events take care that he is commenting upon that which it 
contains.” 

Lord ABERDEEN would not make any comment which he did not feel con- 
scientiously applicable to the resolution. Ie had stated its substance. The 
word was “evils,” not inconvenience, certainly ; but would mere change— 
say from a bad to a good system—be an “evil” ? If we adhere to the system, 
it is because it is wise and just. Ie must protest against a resolution which 
was so immeasurably below the amount of his own convictions, 

Lord Beaumont, giving Ministers credit for a sincere desire to carry 


| out the Free-trade policy in future, was in favour of adopting the reso- 


lutions passed in the House of Commons, as the best pledge of that sin- 
cerity from the landed interest. He had no wish to insult those who had 
acted in opposition in. 1846 ; and he contended that the vote of the other 
House was not an insult ; for if it had been, how could such men as Mr, 
Cayley have supported it? He made merry with the conduct of Lord 


| Clanricarde in successively taking up with the resolution agreed to by the 
| House of Commons and with the amendment of the Chancellor of the 


jected to by Lord Derby ; and then accepting a resolution dictated by the 
Premier. 

** It might have been ews that the noble Marquis’s complaisance was 
now exhausted. Not at all. The noble Earl said to him, ‘ You have aban- 
doned your own resolution, withdrawn that approved of by the Cabinet, and 
accepted mine ; now I want you to go astep further, and move my resolution 
yourself.’ (Laughter.) ‘To be sure I will,’ said the noble Marquis ; and he 
had kept his word.” (Much — rr). . 

What advantage could there be in passing the resolution before them? 
Why not take the plain and simple course of adopting the resolution 
passed by the House of Commons? When Lord Derby came into power, 
he might have done as he pleased with regard to Protection: but he had 
adopted a dangerous and unconstitutional view of the duty of Government, 
and instead of going to the country with a policy, he went to the country 
to know what he wasto do. By refusing to accept the resolution passed 
by the Commons, Lord Derby was casting a slur upon those Members of 
the Government who voted for that resolution. Lord Beaumont moved 
as an amendment, the resolutions finally passed by the House ol 
Commons. 

The question having been put, and no Peer rising to address the House, 
the Earl of Dexny rose, and said he could not allow the question to pa 
in absolute silence. He briefly recounted the conversations of Tuesday 
and Thursday last week, which ended in Lord Clanricarde’s accepting, 
‘after consulting his friends,” the resolution before them, and consenting 
to move it. Then, turning upon Lord Beaumont, who professed that on 


Exchequer ; abandoning them, “ with his usual complaisance,’’ when ob- 








| Thursday he was taken so much by surprise that he lost the power of 


speech, Lord Derby said, ‘Now I must say that when the noble Baron 
loses that, he must be in a very bad way indeed!” But he had time for 
reflection ; he slept over it; he came down again on Friday night: was 
his breath still taken away > It was his duty to have given notice of his 
amendment. Instead of that, he now came down, when Lord Derby had 
sent away his friends, and the Ministry were to be subjected to a hostile 
division, Independently of the merits of the question, could they sup- 
port the amendment ? 

He was not prepared to say whether any resolutions were necessary on the 
part of the Government ; but he made no — to placing on a 
principles upon which oy | intend to act. They had redeemed their pledges 


and declarations. All the characteristic features of the Budget stamp it, not as 
financial measures are the 


But what is the object in 
g those who now ar- 
against 


a Protectionist, but as a Free-trade budget. Their 
best proofs that could be given of their intentions. 
this debate ? There was hardly a single instance amon 
dently support Free-trade in which their yotes have not been recorded 
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this immutable principle. Lord Clanricarde himself had voted against the 
principle of Free-trade, more especially in corn. [The sot vg Clanricarde 

ked, “ When ?""] “ In 1839.” Lord I itzwilliam brought forward a mo- 
tion in that year on the subject of Free-trade, and “* Lord Somerhill’s proxy 
is one of those which appears in opposition to that motion.” Lord Beaumont 
voted against it in 1846, and joined in Lord Derby’s protest.“ Ido not,” 
he continued, ‘ wish to taunt any noble Lord with changing his opinions : 
all liable to change our opinions, and God forbid that I should taunt 





we are 
any man on the subject. 


ssible effect upon the country by the affirmation of the Free-trade prin- 
ciple by this House, then the course which they ought to take is to ailirna 
that principle in such a manner as shall secure the largest number of Peers 
to vote in ner of that resolution, without doing violence to their own feel- 
ings. And it was on that ground (as I took the liberty of explaining to your 
Lordships) that, studiously abstaining from dealing with the past, or from 
offering any opinion on the part of the Ilouse as to the abstract policy or the 
abstract justice of the measures—with regard to which there might be dif- 
ferences of opinion—I aflirmed a resolution which, so far as any resolution 
can pledge the House for the future, pledged it to the adoption and carrying 
into effect the principles of Free-trade.”’ 

One word with regard to what had fallen from Lord Aberdeen. Lord 
Derby would be jealous of saying anything which would appear to cast a 
slight upon the memory of Sir Robert Peel—“my lamented friend, as, I 
think, in spite of our political differences, I may venture to call him.” It 
was quite natural that his friends should wish to adopt a resolution com- 
mendatory of the policy which that statesman adopted. But “the com- 
mendation of that policy would be the very point upon which noble Lords 
who have not changed their opinions would be unable to concur in the reso- 
lution.” 

He defended the terms of the resolution; and insisted that it recognized 
the prosperity of the country, and admitted, not the inconvenience, but the 
certain evil of frequent change. ‘I am lost in astonishment when I see the 
noble Earl, who has a peculiar mission, and peculiar opportunities, in con- 

unction with those friends who act with him, for smoothing over ditierences 
(ewes parties, of acting as a sort of impartial mediator, and of giving a 
friendly opposition to the Government, if compelled to give any opposition 
to them at all, but whom I should not have expected to see doing anything 
to create a breach between the great Conservative party,—I say I did hear 
with astonishment from him comments upon the resolution which the noble 
Marquis accepted from my hands, not called for by the words, and which I 
do not think were founded upon a fair and rational interpretation of the 
words. The noble Earl called this a reactionary motion. A reactionary 
motion !—a motion indicative of a desire to depart from a particular system 
of policy which pledged the House to adhere to it!—a motion which showed 
an intention to depart from that system, and which in terms expressed the 
regret with which it would view any attempt to disturb its operation, to re- 
new the discussion of the question, or to interfere with or impede the fur- 
ther progress of the poliey!”’ Such a construction might have been ex- 
pected from a violent opponent, but not from one “ whose professions, per- 
sonal and political, were on such a footing with ours.” 

Here Lord Derby made a personal explanation with respect to the treat- 
ment Sir Robert Peel had met with in 1816. “From that time to this—I 
do not use the words offensively—I will defy the warmest friends of the late 
Sir Robert Peel to point out a single expression of mine, either in writing or 
speaking, derogatory to the character or affecting the integrity of the mo- 
tives of that statesman: and the only serious misunderstanding which I 
ever had with my noble and much-lamented friend the late Lord George 
Bentinck—a misunderstanding, I am glad to say, which was thoroughly re- 
moved before his untimely death—was upon a full and frank expression of 
my opinion that nothing could be more unfitting or more impolitic than to 
load with the terms of vituperation those from whom we had been compelled 
conscientiously to differ.” (Loud cries of “ Hear !"’) 

But if 1846 were to come over again, he was not prepared to say he would 
not take the same course. Ifowever that might be, it was time to put an 
end to a hopeless and useless political struggle. He vindicated his own con- 
duct in going to the country for a decision of the question ; and he implored 
them to let the matter stand on the footing indicated by the resolution, and 
not reopen the question by endeavouring to make gentlemen retract their 
opinions, What would the friends of Sir Robert Peel have said in 1835, if 
they had been called upon to pronounce that the Reform Bill was a “ wise, 
just, and beneficial measure” ; and that if they refused to stultify the House 
they were to be charged with a reactionary policy, and with an attempt to 
overturn the existing state of things? Such a course is neither consistent 
with the usual generosity of opponents nor conducive to the firm establish- 
ment of a policy. He cordially concurred in the resolution moved by Lord 
Clanricarde, and without the slightest reservation. . 

The Marquis of Lanspowne considered himself bound by the arrange- 
ment entered into on the previous Thursday, and counselled Lord Beau- 
mont to withdraw his motion. At the same time that he thought the re- 
solution drawn up by Lord Derby fell far short of that extent of opinion 
which the magnitude of the occasion demanded, he would not ask for a 
fuller adhesion. Ministers asked to be permitted to forge the fetters with 
which they were hereafter to be bound; and all the House had to do 
was to take care that those fetters were of well-tempered metal. HH: 
had no apprehension of the future. The vessel of the state was forced to 
proceed towards a liberal policy, for public opinion held the rudder. The 
policy which had been first laid down by the memorable protest of Lord 
Grenville in 1815 would always be secure and unchanged. If any hesi- 
tation were shown on the part of that House to carry it out, the sense of 
the country would speak out. The House might adopt this motion. In 
some words he cordially concurred—those deprecating frequent changes 
in our financial system. After what had occurred “ in another place,” 
he felt more strongly than ever how important it was that a vote of the 
House of Lords should affirm that there are great evils in financial 
changes. The country is prosperous—why introduce financial changes ? 
He would not discuss the Budget; but it does involve very great finan- 
cial changes; and it is a grave consideration whether those changes 
should take place or not. 

Lord Lansdowne entirely dissented from the doctrine laid down by 
Lord Derby that the influx of gold from Australia affected the Free-trade 
question. If Lord Derby’s argument were carried out, it would follow 
that a diminution of gold’ would compel Parliament to alter the Corn-laws 
again. 


Lord Derny reiterated his opinion. The working classes had been 


benefited by the influx of gold, which had made the interest of money | 


cheap; as they had been by emigration and the low price of provisions. 
Lord Rapyor suggested, that the House was in a difficulty between the 
amendment and the res: lution, and proposed to adjourn the debate. After 
Some conversation, the Earl of Hanxowsy proposed to leave out the pre- 
amble of the original resolution, and simply declare that the House ad- 
hered to the recent commercial policy, and that they would do nothing to 
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What I was about to say was, that if the noble | 
Lords opposite are sincere and earnest in their wish to produce the greatest | 
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impede it. Lord Srrancrorp regretted the want of a Lord Palmerston 
in that House, to mediate between the rival resolutions. 

The Duke of Newcastie concurred with Lord Aberdeen, and advised 
Lord Clanricarde to agree to the emendation suggested by Lord Har- 
rowby. (“ Hear!” from Lord Derby.) Waving said this, the Duke re- 
plied to some observations made by Lord Derby about Sir Robert Peel. 
Whatever might be the duty of his followers in the opinion of Lord Derby, 
as mediators or pacificators, they held that the protection of our com- 
mercial policy devolved on them as a legacy from that illustrious man. 
There was no parallel between the case of the present Government and 
that of Sir Robert Peel in 1835, Sir Robert had not from the passing of 
the Reform Bill up to his accession to office brought forward motions or 
agitated for the repeal of the Reform Act; or told his friends, that, at the 
proper time, he would give the words, “Up, Guards, and at ’em.” In 
the first Reformed Parliament, Sir Robert Peel declared that he aecepted 
the Reform Act as the irrevocable settlement of a great question. Lord 
Derby had ventured on delicate and dangerous ground when he pointed 
out noble Lords who had changed their opinions, and implied, in an al- 
lusion, that there had been some dereliction of duty in Sir Robert Peel 
and his friends when they changed theirs. But that change had been 
openly avowed and never denicd. The charge against Lord Derby was, 
not that he had, but that he had not changed his opinions. The House of 
Lords had not m the course of Free-trade for the last ten 
years: so far a resolution was unnecessary ; and he was satisfied that the 
cause of Free-trade is perfectly safe, because it is based on the immutable 
grounds of justice. 

The amendment proposed by Lord Harnowny was adopted, and the 
resolution thus altered was agreed to; Lord Crannicarne stipulating 
that it should be entered on the journals as having passed nemine dissen- 
tiente. It accordingly stands in these words— 

“That this House adheres to the commercial system recently established, 
and would view with regret any renewed attempt to disturb its operation, ox 





werved fi 


impede its future course.” 
Tur New Iycowr-tax,. 

When the report of the Committee of Supply was brought up on Mon- 
day, Mr. Guapstone raised sion respecting the changes in the In- 
come-tax proposed in the new Budget. 

Hie drew the attention of the House to the course of proceeding pro- 
posed by Mr. Disracli. Friday was set apart for the consideration of the 
House-tax and the Tea-duties; while the consideration of the Income- 
tax stood over until after the recess, Now that is by no means a re gular, 
an advantageous, or he might almost venture to say, a constitutional mode 
of proceeding. 

We are going to make provision for the financial year beginning on the 5th 
of April next year. On that day the present Income-tax ceases ; yet from the 
income-tax we derive one-tenth of our revenue, and on its continuance, not 
on the House-tax, the provision for the ensuing year depends. Whether the 
llouse-tax will be required, will depend on what is done with the Income- 
tax; the House-tax is a question posterior in order, That is the general 
ground of objection. There are special grounds of te nfold foree. The House 
is not asked to decide upon a simple continuance of the tax, but on its reeon- 
struction. He and others entertained insuperable objections to that recon- 
struction. It is proposed to extend the tax to Ireland; but on that point he 
would not enter. Then it is proposed to remove exemptions, and to vary the 
rate. That, at first sight, seemed a popular proposal; but a ground of fun- 
damental difference is opened among those who entertain opinions opposite 
to Mr. Disraeli’s, of a nature so formidable, that from first to last they must 
offer the proposal the most strenuous opposition. His ground of objection 
to this Income-tax proposal was that it involves a breaking of the public 
faith to the national creditor, [Here Mr. Gladstone quoted a ~ we from 
a speech of Mr. Pitt in 1798, to the effect that no distimet tax should be laid 
on the stockholder; although in levying a tax upon all income the stock- 
holder necessarily paid his share.] Mr. Pitt took no cognizance of the 
quality of incom his was a personal tax on individuals in respect of their 
income; Mr. Disraeli's plan went direet to quality—to the source of the in- 
come, to its nature and permanence; a principle fundamentally opposed to 
that of Mr. Pitt, to the words of the act of 1801, and to the practice of the 
statesmen of two generations. It would be no answer to say that Mr, Pitt's 
Income-tax had already broken faith with the public creditor: it had not. 
Those who lent the money perfectly understood that they were exempt from 
special taxes only Mr. Gladstone wished particularly to point out, that if 
the proposal be agreed to, a trumpery affair of 7¢. and 5jd., those who 
now concur in it may find these sums doubled or trebled under the pressure 
of public necessities. 

Mr. Hume disagreed with the views of Mr. Gladstone, and hoped we 
had got beyond the financial views of Mr. Pitt. The Income-tax ought 
to be paid by every one according to his means, But he thought it ought 
to be disposed of before the House-tax, 

The Cuancenior of the Excuravenr intimated, that if he were not in 
order, on Friday, the Speaker would sect him right. As to the extension 
of the Income-tax to Ircland, he was prepared to enter into that ques- 
tion at the proper time. Ministers believed that there would be no breach 
whatever of the agreement of the public creditor in the proposed recon- 
IIe wished to obtain the verdict of the louse upon the whole 
f his financial scheme; and he certainly thought that Lord John Rus- 
sell desired that a distinct issue should be raised on Friday. 

Lord Joun Russeit denied that he had suggested anything of the 
kind. Many of the propositions were new to him, and all he wanted to 
know was what course of proceeding the Government proposed to adopt. 

First on Friday night stand the House-duty and the Tea-duties : he thought 
the Income-tax should come first. There would be great danger in any 
of the Income-tax, as it had been est iblished by 
successive Parliaments. It is not possible to get the principle “that direct 
taxation ought not to be grounded on exemptions” applied to law. Ife 
criticized the extension of the tax downwards, and the proposed alteration of 
the charge upon the incomes of tenant-farmers, The new tax would stand 
upon a greater number of exemptions than the existing tax. “ After what 
I heard on Friday night,’ Lord John added, *“ I conceive that the safety of 
the financial syste m of this country is in great peril.” (** Tear, hear!” from 
the Opposition, and of “Oh!” from the Ministerial side.) 

Mr, GovLpurn concurred entirely with Mr. Gladstone. He presumed 
Mr. Disracli would propose on Friday to go into Committee of Ways and 
Means, and would give to one of the taxes—cither to the 
Income-tax or the House-tax. ’ 

The Cuancettor of the Excuraver—“ I shall propose to go into 
Committee on the Acts.” 

Sir Cuartes Woop agreed with Mr. Goulburn, that a Committee of 
| Ways and Means would be necessary to consider the doubling of the 

House-tax., Ie concurred with the yiews of Lord John Russell; and 
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suggested that the Budget should be considered as a whole, in discussin 
either the House-tax or the Income-tax in a Committee of Ways a 
Means. 

Mr. Watrote explained, that such resolutions would be brought before 
the House as would raise the whole question of the financial policy of the 
Government. The Income-tax must be discussed and decided before any 
remission of taxation takes place. 

Sir Joun Suexiey, Lord Joun Manners, Mr. Stoney Hersert, Mr. 
E. Denison, Sir Henry Witiovensy, and Mr. Joun Maccrecor, 
briefly made similar remarks ; and the report was agreed to. 

Nationat Derences: Estimates. 

In Committee of Supply on Monday, Mr. Srarrorp moved that 6500 
additional men should be employed in the sea service to the 3lst of 
March 1853; and subsequently for 100,000/. to defray the expenses of 
steam-machinery. A Channel fleet and a screw-fleet had to be establish- 
ed. Great satisfaction was given by the screw, and it was now a neces- 
sity. A ninety-gun screw-ship cost 151,800/. ; a ninety-gun sailing-ship 
108,300/.; the annual expense of the screw-ship was 51,675/., and of the 
sailing ship 44,355/. It would be seen from the Estimates that Govern- 
ment had not been insensible to the necessity of retrenchment in the dock- 
yards, Of the men to be raised, only 2500 will be raised in the first 
two months. He did not think there would be any great difficulty 
in getting sailors to man the Navy; yet he must say, that at 

resent the British sailor is the most precious article in the mar- 

et. The comforts of the sailor must be attended to. As to the 
practice of turning well-trained crews adrift, Government did not propose 
to interfere with the liberties of the men; they would have full liberty to 
choose their own ship. They proposed to have three frigates and five 
steamers at the Nore ; four sail of the line and five large steamers at 
Plymouth ; and five sail of the line, two frigates, and six large steamers, 
at Portsmouth. He could not be more communicative. Government 
did not desire to interfere in the internal policy of any other country; it 
was only wished to render the poorest subject in this realm secure. Under 
the circumstances, it had been adjudged best not to enter minutely into 
particulars; and Government asked for the vote, not as one of confidence 
in the Ministry, but as one of confidence in the Executive, whoever 
might be the Ministers for the time, and who could best judge how far the 
intelligence on which they acted might be communicated. 

Various objections were taken. 
a screw-flect should be needed, after such a large expenditure on steam- 
vessels already. Why not bring home ships wandering on the ocean; 
and why keep up such abuses as the number of 150 Admirals? Lord 
Joun Russet gave the Ministerial proposal his “ warm assent.’”” Mr, 
W. Wittias thought our defences were put upon a footing of unques- 
tionable safety. Sir Groncr Pecue.. pointed out some of the sailors’ 
grievances; especially, the limitation of the grog, and the being sent 
from ship to ship. Petty ofticers ought to be considered worth pensions. 
Tea and sugar in the Navy were at an unsatisfactory price. As to punish- 
ments, they were pretty well guarded: harshness was now discouraged. 


Mr. Hvmer complained that a vote for , 


Captain Scopett, Mr, Corny, Sir F. T. Bantnc, and Mr. Sypney | 


Herpert concurred heartily in both votes. They were passed; as well 
as votes of 73,9717. for the wages, and 37,929/. for the victualling of the 
additional seamen, and 1200/. for medicine. 

On the motion of Colonel Dunne, after a very brief conversation, the 
House voted the Ordnance Estimates,——92,658/. for an increase of 2000 
men and 1000 horses for the Artillery service; for iron guns, forage, and 
additional labour in making up ammunition, 

Science anp Art at Kenstnoton Gore. 

The CHANCELLOR of the Excuequer moyed for a vote of 150,0002, for 
the purchase of land at Kensington. 

In proposing this vote, Mr. Disraexr delivered a short essay on the 
theme that the time is now come when the influence of art and science 
must be brought to bear upon production, We can maintain our manu- 
facturing sw ogres | no longer merely by our great command over raw 
material. ¢ intellectual element is becoming one of the most important 
elements of competition. It attracted the attention of the Royal Com- 
missioners, and they had considered the question from that point of view. 
They observed that there was a great number of institutions in the Me- 
tropolis, but they were scattered about; and many from want of space 
could not satisfactorily develop their objects as institutions. The Com- 
wissioners had therefore felt that some effort must be made to concentrate 
these scattered energies for the great object of industrial education, by 
establishing one systematic arrangement. With this view, they had pur- 
chased a considerable portion of land with the surplus fund of the Great 
Exhibition ; and they appealed to the State to contribute alike sum. 
Part of the land purchased is intended for the erection of a National Gal- 
lery ; and another part for a Commercial Museum of raw produce, ma- 
chinery, and manufactures. For this he asked a vote of 150,000/, 

Lord Seymour raised some objections. The learned societies would 
not consent to be removed to one spot. Kensington is an inconvenient 
distance from town. The museums spoken of would have to be built 
with public money. He recommended caution. 

Lord Joun RussEtt, recapitulating the substance of Mr. Disraeli’s 
statement, thought this was the commencement of a very great improve- 
ment. Mr. Hume saw difficulties, Why not use the surplus for the 
purpose of converting Kensington Palace into an institution like that 
now proposed? Ifthe paintings in the National Gallery were taken to 
Kensington, one in ten of those who visit them now would not visit them 
there. Mr. Drummonp satirized the foolish attempt to excite in the 
people of this country a taste for high art which Nature has denied them: 
it was as absurd as trying to make an Italian like beef-steaks and porter. 
“ Only go into your own lobbies and look at your own frescoes, and see 
what you are capable of achieving.” 

A very miscellaneous conversation followed; in which it was explained 
by Mr. Disraxut, that all the estimates for building would come before the 
House, and they would have entire control over it; and that the land 
purchased would be given to the public. The vote was agreed to. 

Exrensrs oF THE State Funerat. 
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Tax SvuGax Cotontes, 

In pursuance of notice, Mr. James Witson, in moving for pape 
called attention to the effects of the Sugar Acts of 1846 and 1848 on 
the British Sugar Colonies, and the sugar trade at home. As the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer had impugned the legislation of the last four or 
five years as harsh and unjust to our West Indian Colonies, Mr. Wilson 
felt bound to persevere with his motion. 

Last year, a great agitation was set on foot to arrest the descent of the 
duty. This year, Sir John Pakington gave notice of a motion fora Com- 
mittee of the whole House on the Sugar-duties: which he withdrew on 
coming into office; intimating the intention of Ministers not then to move 
in the matter, but leaving it for future consideration. After the general 
election, Ministers had changed their views, and it was important that the 
should state why. Proceeding from these considerations, Mr. Wilson = 
once set about vindicating recent legislation by figured statements. 

For thirty-five years preceding 1846, the home consumption of sugar was 
nearly stationary ; having only increased 10,000 tons since 1810. But from 
1844 to 1852 the quantity consumed rose from 207,000 tons to 382,000 tons. 
Nor was the largest portion of the foreign sugar slave-grown. For the three 
years preceding 1846, the average consumption of West Indian sugar 
amounted to 127,000 tons—the average of the three years following the act 
of 1846 was 147,000 tons: the average of foreign sugar in the three years 
before 1846 was 30,000 tons—in the three years following, 48,000 tons.” The 


| average consumption of British Colonial sugar, taken in the aggregate, in 


the last three years of complete protection, was 209,000 tons—in the first 
three years of diminished protection, 264,000 tons. Comparing the con- 
sumption of British Colonial sugar in 1842 and in 1851, he found a balance 
of 93,000 tons in favour of the latter. The average importation of sugar 
from the British Colonies had increased 58,000 tons since 1846. Nor was it 
true that the increase was solely attributable to the supply from the East 
Indies and the Mauritius. The production of sugar had not increased in 
Jamaica. But of late years, that island had been visited with extraordinary 
afflictions : cholera had swept off 40,000 labourers; the planters had to send 
back their East India labourers; and considering these causes of distress, it 
was remarkable that under five years of unrestricted competition they had 
kept the ground enjoyed under protection. In fact, the West Indies are 
now producing annually 20,000 tons more sugar than during the last five 
years of protection. 

Had the act of 1846 encouraged the slave-trade? The slaves imported into 
Brazil in 1846 amounted to 50,324—in 1851, to 3287. The importation into 
Cuba in 1851 was 5000. 

Mr. Wilson showed that the consumer had been greatly benefited ; that the 
revenue had recovered within 500,000/. of the amount raised under Protec- 
tion ; and that the receipts of the planter were larger at the diminished price 
than with the higher price six years ago. He showed that the cost of pro- 
duction, in labour and food, had diminished; and contended, that if the 
West Indian Colonies are not more prosperous than they were before, it is 
not to be traced to the act of 1846. 

With respect to refining sugar in bond, he said the matter had been looked 
into by the late Government, in connexion with the refiners ; and that when 
it was found necessary to place the whole system of refining in bond under 
the surveillance of the Excise, the refiners declined to press Government for 
an alteration of the law. 

Sir Joun Paxtneton, reviewing his whole conduct in respect of this 
question, was not now disposed to retract anything he had said upon the 
subject at any time. 

The figures which marked the sugar-trade of the current year, he ad- 
mitted, were figures he never expected to see. But he was prepared to join 
issue with Mr. Wilson on three points. He would maintain that the act of 
1846 had encouraged the slave-trade. In the four years preceding 1846, the 
number of slaves imported into Brazil was 78,832—in the four years follow- 
ing 1846, the number was 193,172. It was true that in 1851 the number 
dropped to 3287, and was ni/ in the present year; but that arose from the 
enormous importation of the four previous years. In Cuba, the fours years’ 
importation previous to 1846 was 22,930—since, it was 15,150. Upon this 
point, therefore, his anticipation had been borne out. The act of 1846 did 
give a great stimulus to the slave-trade. That it also gave a stimulus to 
slave produce, was shown by the fact that in Brazil and Cuba, the two great 
slave-growing countries, the average exports in the four years before 1846 
from both were 4,290,940 ewt., and in the four years ending 1850, they were 
6,266,770 ewt., showing an increase of 1,975,830 ewt. 

His third point was that the Colonies had been injured. On this head he 
read a variety of extracts from official and other documents, to show what 
tremendous suffering had been inflicted. British Guiana, according to a 
publication by Lord Stanley, who descrived what he saw with his own eyes, 
was strewn with the ruins of lately-built houses and mills; and estates 
worth 170,000/. are now worth only 15,0007, A Jamaica landlord had given 
up an estate for a debt of less than one-fifth of what the estate cost him— 
25,0007. Another, who in 1819 netted 22,000/. profits, has now abandoned 
his estates. The ‘ lower orders” are daily “ putting aside all decency,” the 
‘* better class appear to have lost all hope.’’ The saleable property in the 
island has decreased from 11,556,370/. in 1850 to 9,499,790/. in 1851. 

Sir John had learned to distrust any idea of final settlement in such 
matters: they must shape their legislation from time to time as the neces- 
sities of the country might require. He took a comprehensive and retro- 
spective view of his own conduct, with the purpose of showing that under 
the fluctuating circumstances of each year he was justified in the course he 
had taken in Parliament. : 

Reverting to the pee state of the matter, he believed that the low im- 
portation arose partly from the failure of the crops at Porto Rico and Cuba, 
and partly from the fact that low prices had driven the slave-growing coun- 
tries into the market of the United States. Jamaica had not only not in- 
creased but immensely diminished its production of sugar; but he thought 
that, seeing the increase in four out of five of the colonies, it was very much 
a labour question. The West Indian Colonies still require all the assistance 
the Imperial Government could give them; especially in supplying labour. 
Sir Charles Grey, the Governor of Jamaica, who is powerless there, escribed 
things as going “ from bad to worse.”” The cholera had carried off, no doubt, 
40,000 persons, which subtracted at least 20,000 from the labour-market. 


| The income was steadily falling below the expenditure; and the deficit of 


Te could not conceive astate more seriously depressed 

than that of Jamaica. Government = to send out a Commissioner to 

inquire and report what changes would improve the condition of the island. 
Mt r. Hvme would never agree to what Sir John Pakington seemed to 


course accumulating. 


| hint at when he talked of finality, or allow any protective duty to be re- 


A vote of 80,0007. was asked for the expenses of the funeral of the | 


Duke of Wellington. Some opposition was made, on the ground that no 
statement of the items had been presented to the House. There was some 
confusion ; but, in deference to Mr. Hume, Mr. G. A. Hamuivron speci- 
fied a few items—Public Works, 25,000/7.; Lord Chamberlain and Earl 


Marshal, 33,000/. ; expense of moving troops, 8000/. ; in all, not more than | 


80,0007. The yote was agreed to. 


imposed. At the same time, everything ought to be done to assist the 
colonists and remove the shackles that bind them. Thousands had becn 
ruined by the acts of the Government. He approved of the permission 
to refine in bond. Loans have done no good. The only chance for 
the West Indies is, that the different properties should fall into the hands 
of new proprictors, paying a few dollars for that which cost thousands. 

Sir Joun PaxrnoTon explained, that he had not the slightest intention 
of changing the policy recently adopted towards the Colonies, 
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Lord STANLEY spoke in an apologetic tone. He said it could not be | throne ; that he distinctly recognizes all the Governments that have existed 
too clearly understood that Government had no intention of renewing | since 1814 in France; that he recognizes the acts of those Governments; 
the differential duty about to expire. and that he acknowledges the solidarity of his Government as suceeedin 
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The proposal to send out a Commissioner to Jamaica seemed to be 
generally approved of. The motion for papers passed as a matter of 
course. 

Tue Frencu Emrime. 

The proclamation of the Empire in France was announced in both 
Ilouses on Monday, to the same effect in each, but with a marked differ- 
ence in the manner. 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of Maumrssury included the an- 
nouncement in the following speech. 

«“ Tt now becomes my duty to announce to your Lordsnips an event which 
you must all long since have expected, but which is not diminished in im- 
portance though so long expected and foreseen : I allude to the notification 


that has been made to her Majesty’s Government by the Secretary for Fo- | 


reign Affairs at Paris, announcing that the French people have determined to 
change their constitution from a Republic to that of an Empire, and to attach 
to the person of the Prince President of the Republic the dignity of Emperor. 
That notification was made to me on Thursday last ; and, having been com- 
municated by me to her Majesty’s Government, her Majesty’s servants have 
thought it right, without further hesitation, to advise her Majesty cordially 
to accept and recognize this new constitution selected by the French people 
for their own government. 

“ It has been, as your Lordships all know, our usual policy for a period of 
twenty-two years—eince the Revolution of 1830 in Paris—to acknowledge the 
constitutional doctrine that the people of every country have the right to 
choose their own sovereign without any foreign interference ; and that a so- 
vereign having been freely chosen by them, that sovereign, or ruler, or what- 
ever he may be called, being de facto the ruler of that country, should be re- 
cognized by the sovereign of this. 
to the distinct will of the French nation in respect to the choice of their 
sovereign—if there has been any doubt as to their distinct intention at any 
former time, I must say that, on this occasion at least, it is perfectly im- 
possible to mistake their undoubted determination, three times in 


the others. With these satisfactory and frank explanations, made before we 
asked any official questions on the subject—with these satisfactory and frank 
declarations, it was only left to her Majesty’s Government cordially to 
acknowledge the decided will of the French nation, and to send to our Am- 
bassador at Paris credentials for the new Court. In the notification of 
the Empire, her Majesty’s Government is informed that the same policy 
that influenced the President will influence the Emperor. And with 
sosnest to that policy as regards England, it is impossible to speak too 
highly of the cordial and frank manner in which every question has 
been entertained by the Government of France since T have had the 
honour of holding the seals of office; and I am sure my noble friend 
opposite will be ready to say the same thing. I have found nothing 
but fairness and fair play in all their transactions. I have found nothing 
but assurances of good-will, and wishes to maintain an unbroken friendship 
with this country. I believe that the Emperor himself and the great mas 

the French people deeply feel the necessity, for the interests of bot 
countries, that they should be at peace. I believe, on the other hand, t 
they see the folly and the crime of provoking war. They must know t 


h 
t 
t 


' war, so far as carried on for the subjugation of either country by the ot) er, 


If there has been formerly any doubt as , 


is an absurdity ; that the one can never be so powerful or so independent 
to be able to subjugate the other ; and that, therefore, the war must be only 
a useless war—useless as cruel, and crucl as useless.”’ 

Viscount Cannine suggested that the matter just announced to the 
House was one that should be touched upon as lightly as possible. 

Since the noble Earl had given to their Lordships a statement of the trans- 
actions that had occurred in France, and since he had informed them of the 
result of that statement, he had to ask his noble friend to add to that state- 
ment on one point on which it was not unreasonable they should ask for 


further information,—he meant, the form and shape in which the assurances 


' as to the disposition of the Government of France had been placed in t 


a most solemn way expressed with oe pony to the same person, in the | 


most public manner that history can afford an example of. When the Revo- 
lution and the Republic succeeded to the Monarchy of Louis Philippe, the 
present Emperor of the French was residing in this country. He went over 
with none of the usual canvass that takes place at elections of minor im- 
portance, or even at those of equal magnitude. He went over, I may say, 
with nothin but a name,—a name so great in France that it evidently is 


to make Europe understand. We could, indeed, almost comprehend that 
the fate of Napoleon, checkered as it was with such a mixture of immense 
glory and misfortune, was admirably calculated to rouse all the sympathies 
of human nature; and therefore we cannot wonder that he made a lasting 
impression on a people over whom he ruled so long and so greatly. But it 
is hardly possible for any person in a European state out of France to suppose 


for thirty-seven years after his abdication, that his nephew should have ap- 
peared in three different characters before the French people in the course of 
four years,—first offering himself, without any of the accessories of a court 
or a government to assist him, as simple President of the French Republic, 
with a Chamber; secondly, as absolute President of the Republic without 
any constitutional form of government; and thirdly, as Emperor of the same 
people ; and to be elected, first by 6,000,000, then by 7,000,000, and lastly 
confirmed in his power by nearly 8,000,000 of people, forming the almost 
entire adult male population of France. This is not the time to speculate 
on the reason of such an extraordinary exhibition of sentiment and con- 
viction on the 


part of the French people; but I think, if we have | 


long lost sight of the power of that name in France, it has been because | 


we have not sufficiently observed that up to this moment, in the changes 
that have taken place in that country, only one part of her population 
was consulted and considered. Is was at Paris that all these changes were 
carried out. It was in Paris alone that the fate of Charles the Tenth and 
Louis Philippe was determined ; it was by the voice of the Parisians alone 
that the Republic was established in 1848 ; and, though both forms of govern- 
ment successively met with the silent approbation of the country, yet on no 


one occasion, till the President of the Republic was elected in 1848, were the | 
whole wy he mass of the French people, consulted as to what form of go- | 


vernment they preferred, or what manner of man they ought tohave. Among 


the masses of the French people one recollection, and one only, seems strongly | 


and steadily to have prevailed ; and I think it is not difficult to explain why 
it should have been so. In 1815, at the time of the Restoration, the army of 
France, an enormous army, was disbanded: it was poured back again upon 
the hearths of the population; the prisoners returned from all parts of the 
world in thousands and tens of thousands; and it is not exaggerating the 
number to say that 400,000 or 500,000 men, with one fixed idea in their 
minds, with one worship fixed in their hearts, returned totheir homes. For 
twenty or thirty years afterwards they talked of but one man; that one man 
was the great idol of their imagination ; and, though they could hardly have 
exaggerated his military merits and glory, they still attributed to him all 
that enthusiasm could give. Upon the rising generation all this was not 
likely to be lost; and it appears to me that the seeds these men have sown 
throughout the provinces of France are now to be seen in the fruit which 
has ripened on this occasion into an empire. 

“ Seeing this immense demonstration of feeling on the part of the French 


lands of Ministers. Would his noble friend state the form and shape of 
those assurances; and whether their form would enable him, either now or at 
any future but not distant time, to lay them before Parliament ? 

The Earl of Matmesnury did not exactly understand Lord Canning; 
who appeared to disapprove of something he had stated. 

Viscount Cannrxe said, he had only expressed what was an opinion 
over and over again repeated in that and the other House of Parliament, 
that in the course of their discussions on foreign matters, it was advisable, 
and above all in a Minister of the Crown, to abstain from anf*hing ap- 


3 ~ - 2 - , proaching to a comment on the conduct of a neighbouring people. 
invested with a magic which has an effect that experience only has been able | I | Sigehe & 1S peor 


As to the question he had to ask, he would shortly explain what he meant. 
His noble friend was aware that communications between foreign states as- 
sumed, according to their importance, different forms. Sometimes they 
were made in the form of a despatch from an ambassador; sometimes in 
the form of a note from the minister of the country which tendered the in- 
formation, or from the ambassador of that country at that court to which 


that the prestige of that name remains so long, and so steadily and strongly, | the information was given. Now, he wished to know in which of these forms 


the assurances had been received by Government ? 

The Earl of Matmesuvuy wished to say, that he had made no wafuir 
comments, and he thought that he had not excited the slightest disagree- 
able feeling: he could not understand, therefore, how Lord Canning 
should find fault with his comments. 

In answer to his question, he had to say that the explanations given rela- 
tive to the title of Napoleon were perfectly official, and satisfactory to her 
Majesty’s Government. They could not be more satisfactory than when 
made by the French Ambassador verbally in London, and repeated by the 
Emperor himeelf in his speech to the Chambers. 

The Marquis of BreapaLnanr hoped that the change which had taken 
place in France would be attended with good results to the people of that 
country. : 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Disrarri simply stated that Govern- 
ment had received a notification of the reéstablishment of the Empire ; 
that the Emperor had been proclaimed under the title of Napoleon III; 
that he had been formally recognized ; that he did not assert his heredi- 
tary claim to the Empire, but stated that his only claim to be considered 
Emperor was that he had been elected by the people of France; and that 
he had in a voluntary manner declared that he accepts all the Govern- 
ments and their acts which have occurred since 1814. 

In reply to Lord Joun Russett, Mr. Disrarwi said, he did not think 
there were any objections to the production of the despatch conveying 
the information; but he was sure Lord Johu would not press for an an- 
swer at that moment. 

Tur Inish Texvrr Burts, 
When Mr. Narter moved the second reading of his Tenant Compensa- 


| tion Bill, Mr. Sergeant Sure made a speech of cnormous length, upon 
| the evils which for centuries have sprung from the state of the law of 


people, it was impossible for her Majesty’s Government, even if it had not | 
e us 


een ual policy, not to advise her Majesty immediately and cordially 
to accept and recognize the Empire. There might have been one, and only 
one reason, which might have tempted us to hesitate so to advise her Majesty ; 
but I rejoice to say that the good sense of the present Emperor, foreseeing 
the difficulty, made an advance to remove from the Government those difli- 
culties that otherwise might have existed. I allude to a somewhat ambigu- 
ous expression to be found in the report of the Senatus-consulte, which re- 
ferred to the late President of the Republic, and which was connected with 
the title he meant to take—that of ‘ Napoleon III.’ This might have in- 


duced her Maje sty’s Government—it would indeed naturally have induced | 


any one tosuppose, as understood in common parlance, and as it is commonly 
understood when designating sovereigns—to give the bearer of the title an 
hereditary and retrospective right to the throne ; that he was descended in a 
straight and legitimate line, and that by right he now mounted the throne of 
France. _ The present Emperor, however, foresecing this difficulty, took him- 
sell the initiatory step, and frankly assured her Majesty’s Government that it 
related simply to the historical incident that in France, and according 
to French law, two sovereigns of the name of Napoleon Bonaparte 
had preceded the present Emperor. Neither of these was recognized by this 
country. The French Government knew that as well as your Lordships, and 
they have adopted the title without any intention of claiming hereditary right 
from the first Emperor. They have distinctly intimated this to her Majesty's 
Government, and it has also been since announced in a speech by the Empe- 
ror himself. They have declared, and he has himself declared, that he is the 
sovereign only by the voice of the people, not by hereditary right to the 


| security for outlay, which it did not, 


tenure in Ireland. He also smartly criticized the provisions of the 
Tenant Compensation Bill under consideration ; alleging that it swept 
away the whole of the Ulster tenant-right, under the clause fixing the 
amount of compensation at not more than four clear years’ annual value 
of the lands improved, after deducting rent. [Mr. Narirr said, that was 
a printer’s error: the rent should be G huded.4 The compensation given 
by the bill was a legal fiction; for the landlord might raise the rent 
during the tenancy, in consequence of the improvement: and if the land- 
lord kept up the rent on account of the tenant's improvem¢ nts, he would 
if he left the farm, leave all his improvements behind, a confiscation to 
the landlords. The forms which, under the bill, a tenant must go through 
before he could make any improvement are very complex; and unless he 
went through those forms he could get no compensation. Mr. Shee sug- 
gested that his own bill and the Government bill should be referred to a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. Ross Moone approved of the Government measure; and attacked 
that of Mr. Sergeant Shee, as violating the rights of property. What he 
called the Ulster tenant-right is a varying custom, which is not the same 
on two estates, and which is incapable of a definition. If the forms pre- 
scribed in Mr, Napicr’s bill were complicated, the forms of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s bill were the most cumbrous and complicated ever brought bef 
the House. 

Mr. Bau. thought the measure before them failed to meet th 
claims of the tenantry of Ireland. The bill was entirely useless for t 
small holders—for there are still 421,000 tenants holding less than thirty 
acres of land; and the 150,000 tenants who held a larger portion of land 
would not be able to avail themselves of its provisions, even if it afforded 
He hoped the suggestion of Mr. 








Sergeant Shee would be adopted. 
Here Mr, Bxoruerton reminded the House that it was past twelve; 
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and he must move that the debate be now adjourned. Mr. Rocue asked 


whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer would fix an early day for the | 


continuation of the discussion? The Cuancetior of the Excuraver 
replied, that he had no day at his command : he had done all he could to 
facilitate the discussion that night. Upon the motion for adjournment, 
the discussion was continued by Mr. M‘Manon and Mr. Lvcas; the for- 
mer criticizing the Government measure ; and the latter complaining that 
no explanations of what the bill really meant had been given by Ministers. 

The House divided on the motion for adjournment; which was carried 
by 92 to 51. 


Mr. Watrote then signified that Government did not object to refer- | 


ring the rival bills to a Select Committee ; and it was ultimately agreed 
that all the bills—the Tenant’s Compensation, the Land Improvement, 
the Leasing Powers, the Landlord and Tenant, and the Tenant Right 
Bills—should be so referred. 

Subsequently, a discussion on a personal matter took place. Mr, Krocr 
accused Mr. Napier of supplying himself with ideas from the pigeon-holes 
of Dublin Castle ; and of having taken his bill, almost section by section, 
from a pamphlet written by Mr. Tighe Hamilton, formerly Assistant 
Secretary at Dublin Castle, and dated at-Nice on the 2d of last month. 
Mr. Navrer most distinctly denied that he had ever seen the pamphlet of 
Mr. Tighe Hamilton, or any bill or paper relating to it. He retorted the 
charge upon Mr. Tighe Hamilton of having taken without acknowledg- 
ment a great portion of a book of which he furnished the materials, and 
which was written at his request by Mr. Vance and Mr. Ferguson. After 
that statement, he trusted he should stand in the House, as it had always 
been his pride and privilege to stand, as a gentleman whose word and 
honour were unimpeached. 


, Mr. I’, Grevitte and Mr. Osnorne referred the infusion of bitterness | 
into the debate to Mr. Whiteside’s remarks on a former evening. Mr. | 


Wiuuresrpe averred that they had found no bills in the pigeon-holes of 
Dublin Castle; and that the present bills had been framed by Mr. Fer- 
guson, under the superintendence of himself and Mr. Napier.” Here the 
matter ended. 

Cuartrrep Companies AND Liven Lranterry. 

A short discussion arose on the question of limited liability in joint- 
stock enterprises, on the occasion of a motion by Mr. Brown for copi 
of all applications for a charter made by the London, Liverpool, and 
North American Serew Steam-ship Company to the Board of Trade, 
and in general for copies of all correspondence on the subject. The 
company, it appears, has applied for a chartered limitation of the liability 
of their sharcholders. This Mr. Brown, and those on whose behalf he 
spoke, consider a direct interference with private enterprise, and a viola- 
tion of the principle of unrestricted competition. Government ought not 
to grant privileges to one class which are not enjoyed by all. Joint-stock 
companies with limited liability would interfere with the commercial 
credit of the country. 

Mr, Henixy complained that Mr. Brown had brought forward this 
motion while the charter was sub judice. He had admitted that there 
might be exceptional cases in which it would be right to grant charters, 
but he had omitted to state the exceptional character of the present case 
—the company’s proposal to open steam-communication with Canada. 


ile declined to produce the papers. | as one “who most embodied the sentiments they would wish to sce en- 
Mr. Ciay, who seconded the motion, followed up the argument of Mr. | tertained in the House of Commons” ; as “a great man, who had achieved 


Brown, that to grant a charter with limited liability would violate the | 
principle of unrestricted competition, If there has been hitherto no 
steam-communication with Canada, that is because it was not profitable. 
He was strongly of opinion that the power of granting charters should | 
revert to Parliament, now that the principle of unrestricted competition | 
is gencrally acknowledged. The logical result of the system of granting 
charters with limited liability would be the adoption of the French sys- 
tem of partnerships “en commandite”; which he for one was not pre- | 
pared to adopt. 

Mr. Lowe objected to the discussion of a question on its merits not yet 
decided by the specific department appointed to decide it. He could not 
sit still, however, and hear Mr. Brown call upon the House to take mea- 
sures based on the principle of unrestricted competition, which would 
have the effect of eliminating from the ficld of common exertion a formida- 
ble and new competitor. 

The law of unlimited liability is a restraint on competition. That law en- 
courages the competition of eapital—under the penalty of premunire. It 
svould be wise to sweep away all those laws which tend to restrain, embar- 
vass, and hinder the competition of capital in different trades and employ- | 
ments. It is said that limited liability would injure eredit: well, if persons | 
prefer the credit attached to unlimited liability, they may do 80 ; that is 
their affair. But what has been done with advantage in the United States 
of America ought to be done here also. He trusted that the day is not far 
distant when Parliament will relieve the Board of Trade from the invidious | 
and annoying duty cast upon it, not by taking away the power, which had | 
been so beneficial, of permitting large associations with limited liability, but | 
by leaving it to every set of persons who wish to associate their capital for a 
common enterprise to do so without having occasion to go to the Government 
at all, or spend one shilling in fees or stamps, merely (as in America) by 
making known to the public the amount of capital they put into the con- 
cern, so that the public may be aware with what they deal. (C/eers.) 


ir, Brorurrron thought that what could be accomplished by private } ‘ . 
se ata f ieht | treating her Majesty to endeavour to procure 


judgment or a mitigation of the sentence passed on them. 


enterprise should not be the subject of a charter. Lord Goprricit thous 
there should be in this case the same freedom of trade as in others. As 


it seemed to be, generally, the opinion of the House that the motion | 


should be withdrawn, Mr. Brown accordingly withdrew it, 
Newsrarer Sramp-pvury, 

Leave has been given to the Arrornry-Grnerat to bring in a bill to 
amend the law relating to the Stamp-duty on Newspapers. The main object 
of the bill was so to amend the definition of a newspaper as to exclude from 
the operation of the Stamp-duties publications published at intervals of 
not less than twenty-six days; so that litigation might be prevented, and 
the law be brought clearly in accordance with the decision of the ma- 
jority of the Judges in the Court of Exchequer. 

Disrrrpurion or Par iaMEentary Papers. 

Mr. Turxett moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the expe- 
diency of distributing, gratis, a selection of the reports and returns printed 
by the order of the House of Commons, among the literary and scientific 
institutions and mechanics institutions throughout the kingdom. 

Government did not offer any opposition. Mr. Hrapiam suggested 
that the Committee should be directed to ascertain how far Parliamentary 
papers could be more efiectually distributed to the general public. The 
motion was agreed to with these additional words, 


| confidence of every one.” Lord Derby's speech was full of admiration 
| for the conduct of the people on the 18th of November. His pride at 


| Mr. Disracli alluded to the old and intimate relations between that House 


| respect shall not be defeated by the maneuvres of @ faction.” 


| Tuesday ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer being present. Mr. Ingram 


| ciation, on Wednesday ; introduced by Mr. Milner Gibson, with Mr. 








SeLect CoMMITTEES. 

On the motion of Lord Granvitie, the House of Lords agreed to the 
following resolution, on Tuesday— 

“That in the event of a division taking place in any Select Committee 
the question proposed, the name of the Lord proposing the question, and the 
respective votes thereupon of each Lord present, be entered on the minutes 
of evidence, or on the minutes of the proceedings of the Committee (as the 
case may be,) and reported to the House on the report of such Committee.” 

Lord ReprspatE objected to the resolution, but did not divide the 
House. 

New Menmuers. 

Five new Members have taken the oaths and their seats this week : on 
Monday, Lord Norreys for Abingdon, Mr. W. J. Fox for Oldham, Lord 
Adolphus Vane for Durham ; on Tuesday, Mr. G. H. Whalley for Peter- 
, borough ; on Wednesday, Mr. J. P. Oakes for Bury St. Edmunds, 


Che Court. 

Tre Queen continues at Osborne; living very quietly. Ter Majesty 
was revisited on Saturday by the Duke of Brabant and the Count of 
Flanders. On Tuesday the two Princes and their sister arrived at Buck- 
ingham Palace, and left England for Brussels next day. 

The Queen gave audience to Count Walewski on Wednesday, THe 
was conyeyed to Osborne in the Fairy, and presented by Lord Malmes- 
bury, to deliver his credentials as Ambassador Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary from the Emperor of the French. ‘The party dined 
with her Majesty on Thursday, and returned to London yesterday, 











Guildhall was gladdened on Wednesday by the annual civic festivities 
peculiar to the 9th of November, but deferred this year on account of the 
death and funeral of the Duke of Wellington. Lord Derby, Mr, Disraeli, 
the Duke of Northumberland, and most of the other leading Ministers, were 
present. ‘The attendance of Foreign Ministers appears to have been 
| limited to Mr. Ingersoll, the Envoy from the United States. 

The usual toasts were given on this occasion; the Lord Mayor tender- 
ing compliments to his eminent guests with an unsparing benevolence, 
When “the Army and Navy” was proposed, the Duke of Northumber- 
land replied for the Navy, and Lord Hardinge for the Army. The latter 
seemed the special favourite. The Duke of Wellington, he said, would 
be the great exemplar; and for himself, he was proud to be at the head 
of the noblest army the world had ever produced. Mr. Ingersoll, doing 
duty for the President of the United States, said that England and Ame- 
rica are and ought to be friends and brothers. 

The Lord Mayor proposed the health of the Earl of Derby, as being, 
among other things, “a nobleman whose moral integrity commanded the 


finding himself a fellow countryman of those great masses, who knew s0 ) 
well how to conduct themselves on that great occasion, made him ask 
himself, with a feeling almost of self-humiliation, ‘‘ What have J done to 
hold so high a place among such a people?” Mr. Disraeli was proposed 


his own greatness, and who by the power of his intellect was qualified to 
lead his fellow countrymen.” Responding for the House of Commons, 


and the City. “In the hour of their adversity, the leaders of the House 
of Commons found a refuge in the city of London.” He trusted that the 
new House of Commons were resolved that ‘measures entitled to public 


A deputation from the Committee for Reform of the Board of Customs 
waited on Lord Derby, at his official residence in Downing Street, on 


Travers, the Chairman of the Committee, submitted a representation of 
the case to the Premier. The substance of Lord Derby’s reply was, that 
the general subject was under the consideration of Government, and that 
the Solicitor of the Customs was engaged in examining the project for the 
consolidation of the Customs-laws. Further interrogations were addressed 
to him by members of the deputation ; and he stated that two bills were in 
preparation—one as regarded the revenue, the other as regarded the mer- 
cantile interest. Nothing more explicit could be extracted either from 
the Premier or the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Lord Derby received a deputation from the Taxes on Knowledge Asso- 


Hume for spokesman. In reply to the statements addressed to him, Lord 
Derby particularized the advertisement-duty as very objectionable: Mi- 
nisters had been precluded from dealing with it from “financial consi- 
derations.”’ 

Lord Shaftesbury and a deputation waited on Mr. Walpole on Satur- 
day, to place in his hands a memorial addressed to the Queen, praying 
her Majesty to make known to the Grand Duke of Tuscany the feelings 
of the British nation respeeting the imprisonment of the Madiai, and en- 
either a reversal of the 
The memorial 

was signed by the Dukes of Sutherland and Argyll, the Marquis of Chol- 
| mondeley, the Earls of Winchelsea, Fortesctie, Ducie, Shaftesbury, Dart- 


| mouth, Roden, Waldegrave, Cavan, Bandon, Darnley, Donoughmore, 
| Meath, Annesley, Clancarty, Carnworth ; Lords Stopford, Dunlo, — 
ather- 


| Bangor, Bernard, Monck, Calthorpe, Ranfurley, De Saumar: Z, 
ton, Clanmorris, Downes, Massy, Moreton, Claude Hamilton, T. Pel- 
' ham Clinton, Charles Pelham Clinton, HU. Cholmondeley, Rey. Lord 
Wriothesley Russell; by the Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishops of Man- 
chester, Worcester, Norwich, Cashel, Down, Ossory, Kilmore, and Tuam ; 
by 21 Members of the House of Commons, 26 Baronets, 10 Deans, 8 
Archdeacons, 9 Generals and 94 other officers, 19 Admirals and 71 other 
officers in the Navy, 321 Justices of the Peace, 630 members of the pro- 
fessions, 1302 clergymen, 230 Dissenting ministers, 11,431 bankers, ve" 
chants, and private gentlemen, and by 8894 other persons ; being a tota 
of 23,172 signatures. ; : 
Meetings ee been held this week in the Metropolis ones the 
Budget. At Kingsland, the objection was “to the increased ¢ arge = 
houses”; at Southwark, the words of the resolution were, that t 7 
‘ meeting condemus nearly all the important features of the Chancellor o 
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the Exchequer’s scheme.” Both meetings were of opinion that the pro- 

fiscal changes were attempts “to revive the Corn-laws in an in- 
direct way.” These were followed on Thursday by meetings in St. Pan- 
cras, Lambeth, and Marylebone ; at each place the House-tax was con- 
demned. St. Pancras has “no confidence ina Ministry lost to every 
principle of political morality”; Marylebone approves the principle of 
distinguishing between “precarious and permanent income”; Lam- 
beth is “decidedly unfavourable to the proposed extension of the Income- 
tax.” 


Guildhall, with all the decorations of the civic banquet, is to be thrown 
open on Wednesday, for a ball and concert, to augment the funds of the 
Literary Association of the Friends of Poland, which are applied in re- 
lieving distressed and refugee Poles. Among the patrons and patronesses, 
are Lord and Lady Palmerston and Lord and Lady John Russell ; and 
among those who have promised to subscribe to the funds of the charity 
are many Members of Parliament who support the present Ministry. 
Lord Dudley Stuart anticipates a great success on this occasion. 


The annual show of the Smithfield Club has been held this week at the 
Bazaar in Baker Street. ‘The project of a more accurate classification of 
the stock has been carried out. It is admitted that the quality of the 
beasts exhibited is fully up to the mark, and in some instances beyond it; 
while the number of entries exceeds those of last year by 20—the number 
being 333. There are not so many excessively fat beasts, but still enough 
to complain of. While the great amateur exhibiters—such as Prince Al- 
bert, the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Exeter, the Earl of Leices- 
ter—have won their fair share of prizes, it is considered that the profes- 
sional farmers and graziers carry otf the honours of the show. 

The annual dinner, more numerously attended than in former years, 
and under the presidence of the Duke of Richmond, was held at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern on Wednesday. In the general incidents there was 
nothing especially worthy of notice ; except that in proposing “ prosperity 
to the Labouring Classes,” the Duke of Richmond expressed the fullest 
confidence in their patriotism, loyalty, and bravery, in case any danger 
should threaten the country. “Give him disciplined English labourers, 
and he feared not the conflict with any man.” Among the toasts were 
“the Successful Competitors’ — 

Mr. Stratten, the winner of the gol! medal for the best steer ; Mr. Cooke, 
the winner of the gold medal for the best heifer; the Marquis of Exeter, 
winner of the gold medal for the best long-wool sheep ; Mr. Sainsbury, winner 
of the gold medal for the best short-wool sheep ; and Mr. Colt, winner of the 
gold medal for the best pig. 

Mr. Pusey was vice-chairman, and was greeted with evident marks of 
regard. 





Mr. Iammill, the Worship Street Magistrate, has pronounced a decision 
on the vexed question of railway-cabs plying for hire at railway termini, 
similar to that of Mr. A’ Beckett, in the case of a driver plying at the Shore- 
ditch terminus. Mr. A’Beckett, on Tuesday, reaflirmed his previous deci- 
sions, in disposing of summonses against cabmen plying and taking fares at 
the Brighton and the South-eastern termini. He suspends execution of the 
ae for six weeks, in order that the question may be tried elsewhere. 

it be not tried in that time, he will enforce the penalties. 

Downes, a dog-fancier in Suffolk Plaee, Pentonville, was murdered on 
Tuesday evening, by Toole, a lodger. While Downes was in the back-yard 
attending to his dogs, Toole rushed upon him with a razor, and cut his throat. 
F assassin made no attempt to escape, and he was quickly arrested by the 

olice. 

Toole was produced before the Clerkenwell Magistrate on Wednesday. 
He is an Irish labourer, with a downeast repulsive look. The evidence that 
he killed Downes was perfectly conclusive. He seems to have believed that 
Downes was too intimate with his wife. When asked if he had any defence 
to offer, he said he was “out of his mind’’—* You can have the doctor's 
opinion as to the state I am in.”’ Mrs. Downes had made an insulting re- 
ference to his wife’s character. They “drove him mad.” He was com- 
mitted for the murder. 

Mr. Lionel George Thompson, the shipping-agent, was finally examined 
before the Lord Mayor and Sir Robert Carden on Tuesday, on a charge of 
conspiring to defraud emigrants. A number of persons proved the payment 
of passage-money for berths in the South Sea, which berths were never pro- 
vided for them. It appeared from the evidence of other parties, that Thomp- 
son was authorized to dispose of berths,—that is, if he transmitted the money 
to Liverpool for any passages, the owner would have received the emigrants 
on board his ship; but Thompson did xo¢ transmit the money. The firm of 
**Thompson Brothers” consisted of the accused alone; though his father 
drew checks upon the son’s bankers, had formerly paid large sums to the 
Liverpool brokers of the ship South Sea, and was considered by them the 
me of the firm. ‘The prisoner reserved his defence. He was committed for 


A case came before the Thames Police Magistrate this week which illus- 
trates the difficulty of getting hands to bring ships from Australia. Mr. 
Mickelburgh, master of the Cornelia, was summoned by Chick-Hau, a China- 
man, for the balance of his wages. From the evidence it was clear that the 
master was glad to ship any one at Sydney to aid in navigating his ship 
home; he hired two Chinese “able seamen”’ at 5/. 5s. a month, and pro- 
@uised to send them back to Sydney from London as seamen in an outward- 
bound vessel, at the current rate of wages. The Chinese were not “able 
seamen”; the master had paid the complainant only 2/. a month, and the 
man now demanded the balance. Mr. Yardley said, the master must have 
known he was not hiring good sailors; he certainly knew it before he left 
Sydney, but he was only too happy to get any one to work his ship; the 

imese were not unreasonable in asking high wages to leave Australia: the 
balance due to Chick-Hau must be paid. The Magistrate remarked, that 
Mr. Mickelburgh will find it difficult to obtain berths for the Chinese to Aus- 
tralia, seeing that able English sailors are so eager to be hired for the out- 
ward voyage. 

Buckle, the Great Western Railway guard, has been committed for trial 
by the Marylebone Magi-trate for stealing the property of passengers. No 
fewer than seven charges were made out azainst him. 

Mr. George Leadbitter, the noted Bow S rect officer—a tall man, weighing 
nineteen stone—has met his death by a sinvular accident. He was going 
home in a cub ; as the cab turned a corner, he leaned out of the window to 
Sive a direction to the driver; the great weight of his body thus thrown on 
one side overturned the cab, which fell upon him, and his skull was shattered 
to pieces. The driver escaped by leaping from the box. The Coroner’s Jury 
absolved the cabman from all blame. 





Che Provinces. 


The election for Peterborough took place on Saturday. It was pro- | 
fossedly made a struggle between the independence of the town and the 


| 


influence of Earl Fitzwilliam. The self-styled independents won the 

dey Mr. Whalley beating Mr. Cornewall Lewis by a small majority. 

. here are now two candidates for Merthyr-T'ydvil—Mr. James Mr. 
ruce, 


According to previous appointment, Lord John Russell went down to 
Leeds in order to preside over the annual soirée of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, which took place on Wednesday. He was accompanied by Lord 
Beaumont, Sir George Goodman M.P., Mayor of Leeds, Mr. Matthew 
Baines M.P., and Mr. Henry Cole. As Leeds boasts of no room which 
will contain more than 1500 persons, the greatest efforts were made to 
cram the greatest possible number into the Music Hall. The Members 
of the Institution amount to 2000; so that some 500 were excluded. 
Lord John Russell took the chair about seven o'clock, amid rounds of 
cheers; and Mr, Kitson, the President of the Institute, read a report 
which showed its favourable progress, and proposed to provide increased 
accommodation in point of space, by erecting a new building at the cost 
of 8000/. 

Lord John Russell then delivered his oration upon the general state of 
knowledge at this time. In doing so, he showed how all the develop- 
ments of modern science flowed from the adoption of Bacon's principles of 
investigation. Ie strongly urged his hearers, however much they might 
be interested in the various sciences which of late had made so much 
progress, (and which may be called the useful scienees,) to study astro- 
nomy, on account of the magnificent results which it unfolds. Another 
section of his discourse was intended to correct an idea prevalent when, 
forty years ago, he visited the manufacturing districts—that working men 
had not the means of penetrating into the recesses of science and litera- 
ture. No doctrine ever was more false ; and he now saw some prospects 
of great improvement in that respect. Fyrom scicnce the step to literature 
was facile. The point to be kept in view in literary studics and literary 
composition was truth. Ile gave two instances—one from one Young, 
and one from Pope—of mistaken efforts to improve upon Shakspere and 
Horace at the expense of truth ; and he hinted that criticism of that kind 
would enable them to judge correctly what was worth reading and worth 
remembering. On the whole, the tendency of the address was to lead 
working men to the study of literature as a means of self-culture, 

The other speakers, Mr. H. Cole, Professor Phillips, the Dean of Ri- 
pon, and Lord Beaumont, dealt with appropriate * sentiments,” as is the 
manner of gatherings of this kind. And so the evening wore pleasantly 
and usefully away. 

The next day witnessed another ceremony: the Corporation of Leeds 
presented an address to Lord John Russell, expressing their sense of his 
exalted character and eminent public services. In reply, Lord John re- 
capitulated those services, and declared that the principles which had 
guided him in repealing the Test Acts and enacting the Reform Bill 
would continue to guide him in the future. 


Another West Indian mail-steamer has arrived at Southampton, with 


the yellow fever on board. The total number of cases on the voyage was 
seventeen. The Medway left Kingston, Jamaica, on the 10th November, 


| and arrived at St. Thomas on the 16th. During that period three deaths 


occurred, and two after she left St. Thomas on the 20th. The latest death 
happened nine days before her arrival at Southampton. Had it been 
one day earlier, she would not have been liable to quarantine. The yel- 
low flag was hoisted, and the ship was ordered to drop down the river to 
the lower buoy. The mails, baggage, despatches, and passengers-were 
landed ; and Sir*William Pym, Inspector-Gencral of Quarantine, was to 
proceed to Southampton and decide as to what should be done. The fever 
rages in the West Indian Islands, especially in Barbados. 





When the Melbourne was at Lisbon, a mutiny broke out among the crew. 
Flinn, seaman, sided with the officers against the men. Lamont, another 
seaman, knocked him down; but Flinn got up, and mortally wounded the 
assailant with a knife. In the examination before the Southampton Magis- 
trates, Flinn said that the knife was open in his hand when he was knocked 
off the pigstye, and that he stabbed Lamont to protect himself. At the close 
of his defence, Flinn said—“* They were nearly all mad drunk on board. 
One Robert, of Portsmouth, came and fetched a pot of liquor alongside my 
berth, and wanted to force me to drink ; and, to satisfy him, I just tasted it. 
The vessel was dismasted all through neglect, and when there was hardly 
any wind. Men were half stupid and drunk at the wheel; and the vessel 
was dismasted through the bad steerage, and if there had been any storm 
she would have gone down head-foremost. The captain was in his cabin, 
and said nothing about it; and such was the state of things that many in- 
decencies were attempted upon the female passengers on board.” Flinn was 
committed for trial on the charge of murdering Lamout. Christian Johan- 
son, a ringleader in the mutiny, was sent to prison for six weeks for dis- 
obeying orders. 

There has been a desperate battle between poachers and keepers in the 
preserves of Mr. J. Augustine, Wethery Hall, near Swaffham. The poachers 
fired, and a keeper was wounded in the back: he is in a dangerous state. 
The encounter ended by the keepers capturing two of the poachers. 

George Wilson, a Birmingham prize-fighter, has been killed during a fight 
near Manchester. He fell near the ropes, his head struck against a stone, 
and he died in a few hours. The Jury found that he died from the effects of 
a fall, “ but how that fall was caused there was no evidence to show.” The 
surviving combatant, who had been arrested, was then set at liberty. 

A disaster similar to that at Holmfirth, but happily without loss of life 
and with less destruction to property, has occurred near Bury in Laneashire. 
At the head of the valley in which the village of Elton is situated were two 
large reservoirs for collecting the waters brought by small streams from 
Cockey Moor; they are formed one below the other, in a narrow gorge by 
embankments of earth like that at Holmfirth. The water was for the use of 
Mr. John Whitehead’s bleach-works. In the heavy fall of rain last week, 
the water accumulated so rapidly that the people in the vicinity grew 
alarmed; and not without cause. On Sunday morning about nine o'clock, 
the embankments gave way in two large breaches, and a great portion of 
Whitehead’s bleach-works were washed away—the wrecks carried for a mile 
down the valley. Lower down the valley, more damage was done, not 
merely by the rush of the water from the two reservoirs, but also from that 
flood causing other reservoirs to burst. Elton Ford Old Cotton Mill, Muck- 
low’s chemical works, were greatly damaged. When the waters arrived at 


| Bury, the tunnel which ordinarily carries away the stream into the Irwell 
was unequal to the task, and the tlood rushed through the streets, and swept 


over acanal. The inhabitants of that part of the town suffered a good deal, 
and were in some danger for a short time. It was fortunate that the flood 
occurred on Sunday when there was no one in the mills, and that no village 
lay in the course of the waters in their first burst. 
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At the resumed sitting of the Coroner’s Jury on the body of Thompson 
the engine-driver who was killed at Heyford station, evidence was received 
tending to show that the danger-signals were not exhibited soon enough to 
enable Thompson to stop his engine before arriving at the station. The fol- 
lowing verdict was given— : : 

“ That George Thompson’s death was accidental, by throwing himself against a 
* scotch’ on the line, from which he received a concussion of the brain ; and the Jury 
wish to add their opinion that the removing of another engine across the line with- 
out hoisting the danger-signal was contrary to the rules and regulations of the com- 
pany; and that great culpability, neglect, and want of judgment, attaches to the 
station- master for allowing an engine to be removed across the line for more than 
half an hour after another train was due.” 


IRELAND. 

The nomination of the Lord-Advocate of Scotland, and of his antago- 
nist Mr. Roger Smyth, for the borough of Lisburn, took place on Wed- 
nesday. Both the candidates are Conservative. 
stood to be decided by the influence of the Marquis of Hertford. 

Four Members of Parliament and eight Justices of the Peace for the 
county of Clare lately signed a requisition to Mr. Edmund Armstrong, the 
High Sheriff, calling upon him to convene a meeting for the purpose of 

etitioning Parliament to enable voters to vote by ballot. The High 





heriff declined to accede to their request, as “‘such a meeting pending the | 


trials arising out of the late lamentable occurrence at Six-mile Bridge 
would be most inappropriate, causing excitement, and tending to no pos- 
sible good result.’’ But, stimulated by this refusal, the requisitionists 
held their meeting and agreed to petition for the ballot. 


The spread of Protestantism in the West of Ireland, hitherto asserted | 
The | 


only by the Protestants, is now admitted by the Roman Catholics. 


Nation says, that systematized proselytism has had “ immense success in | 


Connaught and Kerry.” ‘ The altars of the Catholic Church have been 
deserted by thousands born and baptized in the ancient faith of Ireland.” 
Galway and Mayo are suffering from the “ foul and abominable traffic” 
of Catholic tenets in exchange for Protestant alms. 
clergy are summoned to arms to stop the inroads of the enemy. 
the soupers and tract-distributors accomplish the work which all the force 
of England for three hundred years has been unable to effect ?” 





Forvign ant Colonial. 


France.—The first Foreign Minister to acknowledge the Empire was 
the Marquis d’Antonini, Ambassador of the King of ‘ake: who pre- 
sented his new credentials on the 3d instant. He has been followed by 
Lord Cowley from England, M. Firmin Rogier from Belgium, M. de Kis- 
seleff from St. Petersburg, and others. ) ol Cowley was conveyed to 
the Tuileries in Imperial carriages, and presented by Count Bacciochi, 
the “introducer of Ambassadors.” Itis understood that while the Nea- 


The election is under- , 


The Roman Catholic | 
“ Shall | 


| 


y the French Go" 
p the establish ments -f 
measures ann ounced b 


press on those gentlemen that nothing had been done b 
vernment beyond what was strictly necessary to kee 
———? mene = J - he — that pip v= 
nglan completely altered the aspect of affairs. He re ; 
was —— who had taken the initintive in preparing, pony , t pla 
England had not only made a large increase to her navy and marines and 
organized her militia, but she was at the present moment raising defences 
on her coast; and what showed that these operations were directed against 
France was, that she was fortifying the Channel Islands, which are within 
a few miles of the French coast, and rendering them much stronger than 
ever they had been before; moreover, that she was making a formidable 
and impregnable harbour for ships of war at Alderney, within a few miles 
of the French naval port of Cherbourg. It was impossible that France could 
| aceept this state of things. The French ports were in general open roads 
Even at Cherbourg and Toulon the fortifications were by no means com. 
lete. He therefore thought it necessary to inform the deputies, that the 
‘rench Government thought it advisable to put her seaports in a state of 
defence, in order that France might be prepared for whatever might occur 
| He declared that France would follow England step by step in whatever she 
might do. If England raised an additional naval force, Franee would do 
the same. If England built thirty war steamers, France would build thirty 
steamers also. It was absolutely necessary that France should follow the 
example of England and other European nations in inereasing her steam 
force. He therefore stated, that although he had no intention of exceeding 
the estimates, he thought it might be his duty to apply a larger portion of 
the money already voted for the service of the navy than was originally in- 
tended to the building of steamers, and less to the building of calling» i 
In fact, the estimates would, he hoped, remain the same ; but less woul be 
devoted to the sailing-fleet, and more to the steam-fleet. The change, he 
said, had been forced on the French Government by the conduct of England 
| and other nations, which were daily enlarging their steam force. It was 
not intended as a threat against any country, for France was peaceably dis- 
sed, and had given to all the Powers the strongest assurances of her pacific 
intentions.” 

But a different interpretation was put on affairs by the president of a 
military banquet on Friday last, at the Ecole Militaire. He said— 

“ Gentlemen, the Emperor reckons = your services abroad, as he has 
reckoned upon your services at home. The reéstablishment of the Empire is 
the reéstablishment of our national frontiers—those of the Rhine. If people 
do not choose to give those frontiers up to us, we know how to take possession 
of them ourselves, and the Emperor will be at our head.” 

Enthusiastic applause followed this short speech. Not long ago, the 
Prefect of the Department of the Isére and the Mayor of La Guillotidre 
used similar language: it was disvlaimed, but not so austerely as to 
| overawe repetition. It is a curious peace doctrine! Besides, the Em- 
| peror, above all, report says, desires to organize his household militarily. 
It is said that amongst the persons to form part of it are the four Dukes, 
De Mouchy, De Beauffremont, De Guiche, and De Bassano, 


Srarx.—The news from Madrid is brief, but significant. 





For some 


politan envoy recognized the title of Napoleon III, the other envoys only | time we have heard that a coup d'état, after the example set by Louis 


recognize “Napoleon, Emperor of the French.” The other European 
Ambassadors have presented their new credentials since. 
The Empire was proclaimed throughout France on Sunday. In all the 


churches of the diocese of Paris, the “Domine salvum fac Imperatorem | 
nostrum Napoleonem” was chanted, according to the form prescribed by | their President. The result was, that the Ministeri 


the Papal See in 1804. 
of the Tuileries. 

The Senate met 6n Monday, to receive two projects of a Senattis-con- 
sultum; one mo4ifying the constitution, the other relating to the civil list. 
cro he new constitution has the merit of brevity: it consists of sixteen 


The new Emperor attended mass in the chapel 


| 


| 


Napoleon last year, would be attempted in Spain: the report seems to 
have met with some credence in that country; and a strong opposition 
was organized against the Ministry of Bravo Murillo. The Cortes met 
on the Ist December; and the Deputies at once proceeded to elect 
candidate, Sehor 
Tejeda, was defeated, and Martinez de la Rosa elected, by a combined 
vote of 121 to 107. Next day, when the new President took the chair, 
Bravo Murillo read a decree dissolving the Cortes, and conyoking a new 
Cortes for the 1st of March 1853, 

Iaving dissolved the Cortes, the Ministers have published, under per- 


short articles. The Emperor has taken to himself all but-absolute power. | mission granted by a Royal decree, the bills they intended to submit. 


He grants pardons and Amnesties. He authorizes all public works by 
decree. All control over the finances is taken away from the Legislative 
Corps. The budget will be presented to them in sections under the heads 
of the administrative departments, for their simple acceptance or rejection. 
Senators will receive an annual salary of 30,000 frances; the Deputies of 
the Legislative Corps “receive an indemnity" of 6000 francs a year. 
The Emperor may nominate Senators to the number of one hundred and 
fifty. ‘The members of the Imperial Family called ultimately to the suc- 
cession, and their descendants, are made French princes. The eldest son 
of the Emperor will be called the Prince Imperial. They will be Sena- 
tors and Councillors of State. The oath of allegiance is—“ I swear obe- 
dience to the Constitution and fidelity to the Emperor.” 

The second Senatiis-consultum leaves the fixing of the civil list to the 
Senate. The Crown claims all the old Royal domains as an “ immove- 
able dotation ” : 
libraries, museums, works of art and furniture at the Imperial palaces : 
they are inalienable, Debts or pensions granted by the Emperor cannot 
be charged on the Imperial domain. The “ private property ” of the'Em- 
peror is united to the State. The jointure of the Empress will be fixed 
at the Emperor’s marriage. An annual dotation of 1,500,000 francs is 
reseryed for the Emperor to distribute at his pleasure among the Princes 
and Princesses. The following is the “table of property appropriated to 
the dotation of the Crown.” 

“The Palaces of the Tuileries, the Louvre, the Elysée, and the Palais 
Royal, with their dependencies; the chateaux, houses, buildings, lands, 


the moveable dotation consists of the jewels, pictures, | 








farms, woods, forests, &c., composing principally the domains of Versailles, | 


Marly, St. Cloud, Meudon, Saint Germain-en-Laye, Compiegne, Fontain- 
bleau, Rambouillet, Pau, Strasbourg, Villeneuve |’ Etang, Lamothe-Beuvron, 


and La Grillerie; the manufactures of Sévres, Gobelins, and Beauvais; the | 
Garde Meuble of the Ile des Cignes; the woods and forests of Vincennes, | 


Senart, Dourdan, and Laigne.”’ 

The Aonitewr of Thursday announced, in its non-official part, that the 
Emperor will restore to liberty, to their families, and to their country, 
all those suffering from the consequences of civil discord, excepting such 
as have been guilty of crimes reproved by morality, on the sole condition 
of submitting to the national will, and engaging not to commit henceforth 
any act against the Government of the Elect of the country. 

M. de Morny has received the grand cross of the Legion of Honour, 
ostensibly for services rendered in 1851; but, as the talk of his master’s 
marriage with the Princess de Wasa has again come up, people fix on 
De Morny as the Imperial Ambassador in that delicate matter. 

It is pretended that the French Government consider the preparations 
now making for the defence of England as levelled against France. It 
is also reported that M. Ducos, the Minister of Marine, sent for the depu- 
ties of the naval departments, and laid before them the views of the Go- 
vernment. The conversation is given as follows— 

“He eaid nothing of the great activity displayed in the French naval de- 
partments for some time past; and seemed, on the contrary, to wish to im- 


) was negatived without a division. 


One of these provides for a reform of the Constitution. The Senate to be 
composed of hereditary members, and senators for life; to be nomi- 
nated by the King; to be twenty-five years of age; and to pay taxes 
amounting to 7500 francs on real estate. The Chamber of Deputies to 
consist of 271 members, who for two years have paid a certain amount of 
taxes; to be directly elected, each from one district, by constituencies 
composed of 150 persons who pay the highest taxes. The budget of the 
state to be permanent; but the accounts to be submitted to the Cortes 
for examination and approval. 

The following gratuitous declaration of innocence from the Paris Joni- 
teur of the 7th may throw some light on the matter— 

“ Some foreign journals persist in mixing up the name of France in re- 
ports, more or less well founded, which have been spread in Europe on the 

rojects of the constitutional reform attributed to the Government of her 
‘atholie Majesty. The relations of France with Spain are of the most 
friendly character; and the statesmen who direct the Cabinet of Madrid 
have kept them up in a spirit of union, for which we can only congratulate 
ourselves. But the more these relations are satisfactory for the respective 
interests of the two countries, the less could the French Government think 
of exercising on the councils of a great state an influence as contrary to 
its general policy as to its respect for the independence of all nations.”’ 

The Madrid journals of the 4th instant remark that General Narvaez, 
who is one of the combined Opposition, had had an interview with the 
Queen of Spain. 

According to a letter from Pampeluna, a party of French infantry 
had crossed the Spanish frontier at Irati, taken possossion of a house 
used as a timber-store, and carried off the timber over the frontier. When 
questioned, the officer in command is said to have replied, that he acted 
under the orders of his Government. 

Beteivm.— Last week, the now famous law against the press was hotly 
contested in the Chamber of Representatives. ‘The Opposition declared 
that the bill was unnecessary ; that its provisions were more severe even 
than the new Prussian law ; that it was derogatory to the national indepen- 
dence ; and it was asked what would be thought of such a bill in England. 
The general debate was closed on Saturday, and the discussion was re- 
sumed on Monday on the clauses. The amendments on which the discus- 
sion turned were two : first, the substitution of the words “ offences to- 
wards foreign sovereigns”’ for “ outrages towards foreign sovereigns ”’ : this 
The next amendment was to the effect 
that the clause punishing persons for “ maliciously attacking the author- 
ity of foreign sovereigns” be expunged. There were loud calls for the appel 
nominal, or calling out of the names of the members voting for or against 
the amendment. The numbers were—31 for, and 50 against the amend- 
ment; M. Rogier and the President of the Chamber voting in the minority. 
Finally, the tive articles of the bill were in succession adopted with two 
amendments,—one to the effect that in case of a second offence, persons 
convicted of offences towards foreign sovereigns may be deprived of the 
rights of citizens for a certain period ; and the other, to the effect that 
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rosecutions are to take place only at the demand of foreign governments. | nue the recovery of the Rhenish frontier, and satisfaction for the defeat 
at W * 


endment, in favour of the suppression of the clause relating 
ager bem of veg was negatived by a majority of 56 to 24. The 
entire bill was passed by a majority of 67 to 21. ; 

This is ed by the Liberal journals as the death of the liberty of | 
the press. The Indépendanee, indeed, still contends that the press is vir- 
tually as free as ever, trial by jury being retained. But the Observateur 
and the Nation look upon a free press as no longer permitted under the 
Belgian constitution. Significantly and closely following this vote, we 
remark, that on Tuesday the Chamber of Representatives, by a majority of 
78 to 2, voted the bill granting to Ministers the sum of 6,358,000 franes 
for the military defence of the country. 

Irary.—French designs on Italy and Savoy are attracting increased 
attention at present. The Paris correspondent of the Times, writing on 
Wednesday, says— ; - , 

“ Private letters from various parts of Italy concur in stating the great 
effect produced there by the reéstablishment of the Empire in F rance : in- 
deed, the events that take place in this country generally have considerable 
influence in the Italian peninsula. Before the coup d'état of the 2d Decem- 
ber, the Liberal party, which is that of the majority of the Italians, was di- 
vided into two great sections—the Constitutionalists and the Republicans ; the 
former more numerous, particularly in Piedmont and the Two Sicilies. | 
Since the 2d December, a third party has arisen—that of the Bonapartists, | 
which, since the reéstablishment of the Empire, has much increased, and 

| 
/ 
| 


promises to absorb the Republican -* Notwithstanding the circulars of 
the London and Swiss Commit the partisans of the Republic appear 
to be losing all hope of establishing in Italy their favourite form of 
government. From information I have received, it would seem that the 
population of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, and of Central Italy, 
have already begun to turn their eyes to France, and to cherish the 
hope that a French army may yet cross the Alps with the object of reconsti- 
tuting the old Kingdom of Italy, and of uniting the Iron Crown with the | 
french Imperial diadem; while, again, the same party in the kingdom of 

Naples begins to dream of a restoration of a Murat dynasty, There, however, 

exists in Italy a national and constitutional party, comprising very many of 

the enlightened classes, who are in favour of the ascendancy of the Italian | 
element in the government: that party sympathizes with Piedmont, where 


aterloo. 

The Lloyd, however, still considers the Empire the guarantee of peace. 

Unirep States.—The Humboldt arrived off Cowes on her way to 
Havre on Saturday morning. Her dates are from New York to the 20th 
November. 

The Lobos question has been finally settled by Mr. Everett and Seftor 
Osma the Peruvian Minister. The President recedes from the position 
taken up by Mr. Webster in August last, without making any conditions 
whatever. The Peruvian Government voluntarily agrees to charter all 
the American ships which started between the 5th June and the 25th 
August, under the impression that they had a right to take guano from 
the Lobos. This settlement is considered honourable to both Goyern- 
ments. 





Piiscellanrons. 


The Committee to inquire into the bribery at Derby, and to ascertain 
whether Major Beresford is implicated, has sat this week. Mr. Flewker, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. Cox of Nottingham, Major Beresford, and Mr. Cox of 
Derby, had been examined up to Thursday ; but neither Frail nor Mor- 
gan. The Committee excluded the reporters ; and the consequence has 
been that only fragments of the examinations have been published. Ac- 
cording to these, Major Beresford’s explanation is, that he did write the 
“ W. B.” letter to Mr. Frail; and that he gave it to Cox of Derby on the 
understanding that no illegal practices should be resorted to ; Cox affirm- 
ing that the “‘ safe man” was wanted to watch the opposition and prevent 
their bribing and kidnapping the voters. Frail, it appears, has been for 
some time retained by Major Beresford at a salary of 300/,a year. Cox of 
Derby charged conspiracy against the opposition witnesses; which they 
denied. Summonses have been issued for the attendance of Frail, Rad- 
ford, and Morgan. 


The Duke of Brabant and the Count of Flanders visited Liverpool on 
Wednesday and Thursday last week. 
Lord Palmerston was so unwell on Saturday, that he could not be pre- 


the representative and liberal system is maintained, owing, it is just to say, | sent at a banquet and reception, at which Lady Palmerston presided, in 
to the loyalty of the King, as well as to the prudence and patriotism of the | his own house. 


political men of that country. Piedmont and France are the drapeaux to 
which the Italians appear to rally. The party which calls itself national 
and independent desires to unite these two Powers, by giving Savoy and Nice 
to France, and forming the whole Peninsula into two allied and federative | 
kingdoms—Northern Italy for the house of Savoy, and Southern Italy for 
the family of Murat. This arrangement is as yet only confined to aspirations 
and hopes; but it is certain that the reéstablishment of the Empire in France 
has excited great expectations among the people of Italy, and is a cause of | 
some uneasiness to foreign governments.” 

The correspondent of the same journal at Vienna, writing on the 5th | 
instant, says— 

“In Savoy there is a host of young people who, having lived and studied 
in Paris, are Frenchmen to all intents and purposes. The lower classes are 
zealous Catholics; and the Emperor of the French has, either from con- | 
scientious or political motives, constituted himself the champion of the Papal 
chair. In Piedmont itself there are still many veterans who, enjoying pen- 
sions from France, are the natural trumpeters of the merits of the Empire. 
The clergy, humiliated as they have recently been, cannot but wish for a 
change. There is also a strong party in Turin which would willingly relin- | 
quish Savoy, if it could hope to find indemnification in the fertile plains of 

smbardy. The ci-devant President has appointed a political agent at 
Chambery, and Marshal Radetzky has discovered that he las for some time 
been standing on a voleano. These several considerations led to a very ac- 
tive correspondence between the authorities in Lombardy and those in 
Vienna ; and it was rumoured in military circles that Sardinia had demanded 
the assistance of Austria. The fact, however, is, that Radetzky has de- 
manded reinforcements for the army in Lombardy; and although everything 
which concerns the movements of the troops is kept as secret as possible, 
there is good reason for believing that they have been granted. The plot 
which was discovered some time since, and is already known to you as the 
Mautuan conspiracy, must have been of a most formidable nature; for a 
great number of persons of rank and fortune, who had always been consi- 
dered loyal subjects, took to flight as soon as it became known that a trea- 
sonable correspondence had fallen into the hands of the authorities. It is 
credibly related that when Radetzky’s special messenger arrived here about 
a fortnight ago, the Imperial Adjutant, General Kellner, left for the Mar- 
shal’s head-quarters the very same evening.” 

We hear of fresh persecution at Florence. Some time ago, Guarducci, 
a banker's clerk, was arrested, with Count Guicciardino and others, and 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment for reading the Bible. Mr. Sheil, | 
then our Minister at Florence, interfered, and the sentence was commuted | 
into banishment for that period. Guarducci went to Piedmont; and the | 
year having elapsed, he returned to his family, and resumed his old em- | 
ployment in the same banking-house at Florence. On the 21st Novem- 
ber, the Police entered his house at three in the morning, and found there | 
a copy of Diodati’s Bible. Guarducci was arrested instantly; and alarm 
is felt for his fate, as capital punishment for religious offences is now the | 
law of Tuscany. 

Germany.—The Prussian Chamber of Representatives has elected as 
President, M. d’Uhden, former Minister, by 154 votes, after three ballot- 
tings: Count Schwerin obtained 131 votes. In Bavaria, M. de Pfordten, | 
President of the Ministry, has resigned. He is opposed to Prussian views 
of the Zollverein. There are symptoms of a desire on the part of Austria 
to reopen negotiations with Prussia on the Tariff question. 

Letters from Vienna of the 4th December state that war has broken 
out between the Prince of Montenegro and the Turks. Rumour places 
Austrian influence on the Turkish side, and Russian influence on the side 
of the Montenegrins. 

Distrusting the peaceful professions of “Napoleon IIT,” the Vienna 
Pi vesse comments on the military preparations of Belgium and Russia. 

., ‘The economical Belgian Government considers it necessary to increase 
its military establishment ; Russia, which had withdrawn its divisions into 
the interior of Poland, has again pushed them forward to the Prussian 
frontier; the construction of the East Prussian railroad has been carried on 
with such extreme activity that in avery short time considerable Russian 
corps can, if necessary, 4 posted on the Rhine; in Prussia and in the 
smaller German States such measures have been taken that an army can be 
ready for action in a few days. As such general distrust cannot arise solely 
from vague conjectures and gloomy forebodings, the causes which can pro- 
duce such effects must be most important. The ‘honour’ of France probably 





Lord Brougham arrived at Marseilles, on his way to Cannes, last Friday 
The remains of Ada, Countess of Lovelace, were buried on the 3d, at 
Newstead Abbey, beside the remains of her father. 


Mr. Thackeray delivered his first lecture at New York on the 19th 
November, to a crowded audience. 

Our countryman, Baron Thomas Ward, Prime Minister of the Duke of 
Parma, has received further honours from bis master. He is now Grand 
Cross of the Order of Merit of St. Louis. 

The wife of the late Duke of Leuchtenberg has been made President of 
the Academy of Arts at St. Petersburg, in the room of her husband. 

Abd-el- Kader left Paris for Amboise on Saturday; he was to leave 
France for Broussa on Thursday. 

The daughter of Marshal St, Arnaud was married to the Marquis of 
Puysegur on Tuesday, at Paris, 

Marshal Haynau, who seems a restless spirit, was at Florence on the 
22d of last month. 

The seven principal ports of the Canary Islands were opened as free 
ports on the 10th October. 

Fifty London Policemen, three Sergeants, and one Inspector, who have 
volunteered for service in the colony of Victoria, will be despatched to 
Australia by Government as soon as passages can be provided, 





Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 


the week ending on Saturday last. 
Ten Weeks Week 







of 1842-51. of 1852, 

Zymotic Discases......seee eeecee seeceeeeceses Ceescerecescocoes 2,553 esse «6220 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat,. — 4! teen ut 
Tuberetlar Diseases ......ccccsccccecccvccccccccgcccccscesocecee 1,794 eee 170 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses... e 1,293 eece lea 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .....+.sceeeeeeeeeee 156 sees is 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration . 2,768 ecco «6178 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion . 625 eese 63 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C.....ccccccecceccecesvccececseceness . 100 cece 12 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c........0008 PTTTTTITT TT Titi s eeee 12 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &C..cesececscececeeee = eee ll 

y eeee 3 


Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.. 






Maiformations.... 21 5 
Premature Birth al at 
Atrophy......++ 158 20 
ABE .cccccccccee 654 * 338 
Budden, ...cccccscccccccvccccccscccccccesecesccccevscscccveseces 85 eere 4 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance...sccceseeceeees eco §«=— 267 eeee 52 

Total (including unspecified causes) ......+++ seccecceeee LI,775 1a 


The Exeter Gazette gives these particulars of a recent clopement from 
Sidmouth. “ Miss Carew, daughter to Mr, Carew, of Ayshford, was passing 
the day with the lady of Captain Elphinstone, at Livonia, unaccompanied by 
any of her family; when in the evening, the gentleman of the house being 
in the dining-room, Mr. R. P. Floyd, son of Sir H. Floyd, rushed in at the 
window of the room where the ladies were, and ordered Miss Carew to 


u 


| follow him. Miss Carew, asking for alittle time in vain, unfortunately com- 


plied, and left with Mr. Floyd in a fly which he had in waiting. Mr. Carew 
traced her to the station, but found that she had been taken on to London by 
the nine o'clock train. The young lady being of age, all further pursuit or 
inquiry was at once given up as useless. Miss Carew is entitled to con- 
siderable property.”’ (The couple were married on Saturday, at Paddington. ] 

A young operati -e, who left Glasgow without paying his landlady 32. for 
board and lodging, has sent her an order for 10/. from the Australian 
diggings, where he has been fortunate in obtaining gold. 

A little boy has been lost in a coal-pit at Blaina from Friday morning till 
the following Monday. While in the mine his lamp went out, and in the 
darkness he got into some old workings, where he wandered about, unable 
to make himself heard by the miners. He had his dinner with him, 
which he “saved as muchas he could, eating a bit at a time, not knowin, 
whether he should ever be found or not.” On Monday morning he hea 
the hauliers, and made his way to them. He thought he had been in the 
pit seven or eight days. , “ 

Some idea of the extent of the groundless panic in the whisky-trade, anti- 
cipative of important changes expected to be introduced in the Budget, 
may be formed from the fact, that within the past fortnight no leas t 
60,0007. has been paid in Glasgow as Government duty on whisky in bond, 
—North British Daily Mail, 
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Letter receiving-boxes are now placed in the middle of the streets in Jersey. 
They are in cast iron pillars, which are sexagonal in shape, and about four 
feet in height. Three of the sides of the pillars bear the royal arms; on two 
of the sides the words ‘ Post-oflice’”’ are printed; and on the other side the 
words “‘Letter-box”’ appear. The letter-collector unlocks a sliding cover to 
take out the letters. The pillars are — red; they are fixed in solid 
granite blocks, two feet deep, and raised about four inches from the ground. 

The robber Krotinus, who during the years 1848 and 1849 ravaged the 
country on the Prussian and Polish frontier, and against whom detachments 
of Russian and Prussian troops were frequently sent, lies under sentence of 
death ‘at Tauroggen; having been condemned to receive 9000 strokes with 
the stick between the ranks of a Russian battalion in the plain between Tau- 
roggen and the frontier, the principal theatre of his crimes. The sentence 
is not formally one of death ; though equivalent to it, since no one has ever 
been known to survive even a much less degree of this punishment. Within 
the last week four robbers have been executed in the same district: they 
died before 6000 strokes had been inflicted, and, as the sentence must always 
be fully performed, it was in each case completed on their dead bodies. 

At acoursing meeting lately at Boddington, near Cheltenham, more than 
thirty hares were killed, all more or less affected with the disease termed the 
“rot,” arising from the excessive wetness of the season. Since then more 
than forty hares have been picked up by the keeper on the lands of the Bod- 
dington estate, dead from the same disease. The destruction of hares, it is 
expected, will in low and marshy districts be very great. We sincerely hope 
that this visitation may not be indicative of extensive disease among sheep.— 
Cheltenham Chronicle. 

A Parliamentary return has been issued of the comparative produce 


of the Window-duty in 1851 and the House-tax in 1852. The total of | 


the former impost, in England, Wales, and Scotland, was 1,950,792/.; in 
the year ending 5th April last, the number of taxable houses was 461,919 ; 


the amount of tax, 707,018/.: the remission of taxation by the change was | 


1,243,774. An estimate is also furnished of the probable income from the 
increased House-tax as proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, calcu- 
lated on ten-pound houses and upwards: the sum expected is 1,728,980/. ; 
or 227,000/. less than the old Window-duty. 





BIRTHS, 

On the 25th November, at Dover, the Widow of Brevet Major Henry Griffith, of 
the Eleventh Madras Native Infantry, (who fell at the capture of Rangoon, on the 
12th April last,) of a daughter. 

On the 29th, at the Rectory, Romaldkirk, in the North Riding, the Wife of the 
Rev. Henry Cleveland, of a son. 

On the Ist, at Sledmore, the Hon. Mrs. Cholmondeley, of a son. 

On the 2d, at Spa, Belgium, the Lady Elizabeth Osborne, of a daughter. 

On the 3d, at Torquay, the Wife of Sir Paul Hunter, Bart., of a daughter. 

On the 3d, at the Nash, near Worcester, the Wife of Richard Temple, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

On the 3d, in Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park Gardens, the Wife of Sims Reeves, 
Esq., of a daughter, which survived its birth only three days. 

On the 4th, at the Goldrood, near Ipswich, the Wife of Captain Lacon, R.N., of 
a son. 

On the 4th, at Balbirnie, N.B., the Lady Georgiana Balfour, of a son, 

On the 7th, at Melton Mowbray, the Hon. Mrs. Coventry, of a son. 

On the 8th, at Summerhill, Kidderminster, the Hon, Mrs. Claughton, of a daughter. 


MAKRIAGES, 

On the 2d December, at Leominster, the Rev. Vernon George Guise, Rector of 
Longhope, Gloucestershire, fourth son of General Sir John Guise, Bart., K.C.B., &e., 
of Rendcomb Park, in the same county, to Mary Harriet, youngest daughter of 
Robert Lane, Esq., of the Ryelands, Herefordshire. 

On the 2d, at Niton, Isle of Wight, Alexander Mitchell Innes, Esq., eldést son of 
William Mitchell Innes, Esq., of Ayton Castle, Berwickshire, to Fanny Augusta, 
youngest daughter of the late James Vine, Esq., of Puckaster, Isle of Wight. 

On the 4th, at St. James's, Paddington, Robert Peel Floyd, Esq., third son of 
Major-General Sir Henry Floyd, Bart., to Mary Jane, only daughter of Henry Carew, 
Esq., of Ayshford, Sidmouth. 


On the 7th, at Harleston, Northampton, Cecil William Forester, Lieutenant- | 


Colonel Fifty-second Regiment, second son of the late Rey. P. Townsend Forester, 
D.D., to Henrietta Maria, third daughter of the late Admiral the Hon. Sir Robert 
Stopford, and widow of the late Lord Henry Russell. 

Onthe 8th, at St. Peter’s Church, Eaton Square, John Henry Wyndham King, only 
son of John King, Esq., of Grosvenor Place, and Coates House, Sussex, to Emily 


Mary, youngest daughter of Lady Elizabeth Dawson and the late Hon. Lionel Daw- 


son. 

On the 8th, at Coolhurst, Sussex, Henry George Liddell, Esq., M.P., eldest son of 
the Hon. Henry Liddell, of Eslington House, Northumberland, to Mary Diana, only 
child of the late Orlando Gunning Sutton, Esq. 

On the 9th, at St. James’s Church, Westminster, Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. 
Alexander Gordon, second son of the Right Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen, to Caroline 
Emilia Mary, eldest daughter of Sir J. F, W. Herschel, Bart. 

DEATHS, 


On the 2d December, in Great Prescott Street, Esther, relict of the late Jacob | 


Dias Fernandes ; in her 90th year. 

On the 2d, Mr. Thomas Cook, youngest brother of Mr. Samuel Cook, builder, of 
Manor Place, Walworth, accidentally killed by falling from the roof of a house. 

On the 2d, at Astley Hall, Lancashire, Dame Susanna Hoghton, relict of the late 
Sir Henry Philip Hoghton, Bart., of Hoghton ; in her 91st year. 

On the 4th, at his brother’s residence, Chepstow Villas West, Bayswater, John 
Watson Hodge, Esq., of the Stock Exchange ; in his 52d year. 

On the 6th, at Brighton, the Hon. Mrs. Peregrine Cust. 

On the 6th, at Floors Castle, Benjamin Charlewood, Esq., late Lieutenant-Colonel 
in her Majesty’s Grenadier Guards ; in his 77th year. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Besides several notices of Books and Fine Arts, we are obliged to postpone a Letter 
from Dublin on American Slavery, and other communications. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


The Budget was debated in the House of Commons last night, in more 
than one form of discussion. Sir Joun SHetiey, who had given notice 
of an intention to move that the discussion be postponed until after the 
recess, withdrew that notice. But, on the motion that the House go into 
Committee of Ways and Means, Mr. Tuomas Duncomper took a novel 
course, and, saying that he disapproved of the whole budget, intimated, 
that if any Member would support him, he would divide the House 

inst the motion, expressly as a vote of ‘no confidence. Mr, WALTER 
immediately signified that he would be happy to divide with him, not on 
the ground of “no confidence,’ but to give the Chancellor of the Exche- 
) aon if he were resolved on suicide, a little time to repent. A few words 

m Mr. Axcocx were followed by a speech from Sir Epwarp Butwer 
Lyrron; consisting of an elaborate defence of the budget, charging 
the Free-traders with inconsistency in rejecting a budget founded 
on their own principles; and a spirited vindication of his own 
conduct, in separating, on the Corn-laws, from his old political 
friends. Some said it would be better to have preferred the reduction of 
some other excise-duty than that of malt, such as paper or soap—(“‘ Hear, 
hear!” from a portion of the Opposition)—yet that was said by the very 
party who had always contended that the first articles which should be 








et, 
chosen for a reduced duty were those which affected the physi 
nance of the people; and, though some learned chemists aoa — of 
sawdust being a good substitute for potatoes, they had never induced the 
people to eat paper or drink soap. 
Mr. Giavstone said, that if Members wished to come to a decision 
they should condescend, “at whatever sacrifice of their own oratorical 
prepossessions ”"— (Laughter and cheers from the Opposition)\—to approach 
the consideration of these measures in their natural order. He depre- 
| cated attaching to discussions respecting taxation the character of yotes of 
| no-confidence ; and he thought the House could not refuse to go into 
| Committee. Nevertheless, he went into Committee under protest ; first 

because not a single farthing was provided in the budget beyond what 
| was necessary to meet the services of the year; and secondly, because the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to deal with the repayments for 
public loans as so much revenue. . 

The Cuancettor of the Excnurqver made merry with the as- 
sumed leadership of Mr. Duncombe and its prompt repudiation, 
He declined to give an answer at present to Mr. Gladstone’s 
allegations about appropriating repayments of loans as reyenue, 
He charged Mr. Gladstone with retarding instead of facilitating 
business. He praised Sir Edward Lytton’s speech. There was 
nothing that Ministers less feared than a decision of the House, and 
he hoped it would soon be arrived at. 

Mr. T. Duncompe wanted to know whether Mr. Disracli had not 
said Ministers would “stand or fall” by the budget? What he 
objected to was, that they were not going into Committee to amend 
but to accept or reject the budget altogether. Lord Joun Rvsseur 
| interposed. He could not divide with Mr. Duncombe: he wags 
ready, as he understood the House had agreed, to go into Committee 
ag all the propositions. Mr. Ossorne insisted on an answer to 

. Duncombe’s question, amid cries of “ Divide!” Mr. Hume said, 
the question had been answered; and suggested that Mr. Duncombe 
should give way. The Cuanceitor of the Excurqver explained, that 
Lord John Russell had correctly stated the case. Mr. Disraeli had not 
said the Government would stand or fall by any one vote in the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means: they would stand or fall on the essential 
“principles” of the budget. On this explanation, Mr, Duncomue with- 
drew his amendment. 

The House went into Committee ; and the Cnancetior of the Excur- 
sone moved the resolutions doubling and extending the duty on inhabited 

ouses. 

An amendment by Mr. Wiri1am Wits, to substitute the exten- 
sion of the Legacy and Probate duties to real property, instead of the 
House-tax, was moved; but only to be briefly discussed, and withdrawn, 

Mr. Purnn attacked the budget wholesale. Mr. Barz came to the 
conclusion that he must take what he can get, and be henceforth an 
honest Free-trader: “let everything be free.” Mr. Monckron MiLnes 
regarded the budget with “some degree of disapprobation.” Mr. Vivian ) 
thought the budget set at rest, for ever, the question of Free-trade or 
Protection. Mr, Henry Drummonp would “ never oppose the budget of 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer whatever.” Mr, Hrapiam suggested 
| that the budget be amended. Mr. Carrey enthusiastically predicted the 
‘triumphant success of the financial propositions of her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters.” 

The speech of the evening was that of Sir Cuartes Woop; who ana- 
lyzed the whole budget, item by item, with damaging effect. 

Approving of the concessions to shipping and sugar, he showed that the 
light-duties remitted, equally to foreign ships with British, could have no 
efiect in enabling the British to compete with foreign rivals, as a reduction 
of the Timber-duties might have done; and in Mr. Disraeli’s rejection of 
those West Indian “claims” which he had so long advocated, Sir Charles 
saw an end to the delusive talk of assistance for “ suffering interests.” The 
reduction of the Malt and Hop duties he criticized at much length; addin 
| new arguments to those which he repeated after other speakers. Of all 
lands, barley lands, whose crop and live stock (sheep) pay best, least require 
relief; while the remission of the Malt-duty will Be intercepted by the 
maltster and brewer. He made much of the unpopular character of 
the extension of the Income-tax to persons in humble circumstances, 
upon whom the taxgatherer has never yet called; and the extension 
of the House-duty to farmers’ houses—one of the “benefits” they 
conferred on the farmer! Practically, the House-duty would lead 
| to extensive disfranchisement of electors. [Rent will bh fractional 
lowered to avoid the tax; and the franchise pertains to ten-poun 
| houses clear of es! The Public Works Loan Fund consists of money 
| originally borrowed to be lent out again, with accumulations of interest ; 
it has been very useful in aiding local works, such as county lunatic asy- 
lums: now if it were to be discontinued, evidently the debt ought to be ex- 
tinguished; but who ever heard that it could bé considered as annual 
revenue? Yet Mr. Disraeli proposed to use it in making up a fictitious sur- 
plus! It was malappropriation. Sir Charles examined the balancing of the 
figures, and convicted the Budget of a deficiency—by the reduction of two 
chief indirect taxes, and notwithstanding the increase of two chief direct 
taxes in one year, As to the “ consequences”’ of rejecting the budget, Sir 
Charles saw no consequences except an amended budget. Let Ministers take 
the Christmas holydays to think of it. 

At this point the debate was adjourned till Monday. 

Before the debate began, replying to Mr. Fagan and Mr. Morratr and 
Sir J. V. Suetiey, the Cuancetxor of the Excurever said that Govern- 
ment intended the reduction of the Tea-duties to take effect forthwith, 
and therefore there would be no drawback. ‘ There would be no distine- 
tion to prevent Foreign sugar from being refined in bond, equally with Co- 
lonial, There would be no drawback on hops. 

In reply to Sir Wizu1aM Moxesworrn, Sir Jonn Paxrncton stated 
that Government had decided to what extent it would concede to the New 
South Wales petition for local control over revenue, lands, &c.; but it 
would be impossible to give the explanation on so large and complicated 
a subject then ; and he hoped to make a full statement on an early day 
after the recess, 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce, and the Salford Town-Council, 
have petitioned the House of Commons not to assent to the Budget. 

Many meetings on the Budget are to be held in the provincial towns 
next week, 

Telegraphic despatches from Trieste, received yesterday, announce the 
arrival of the East India mail. The Irrawaddy was no longer navigable ; 
and General Godwin was on his way for Prome, with the second division ; 
to advance on Aya by land, 
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a a “Set ° > . 
The civil list of the new Emperor of the French was yesterday fixed by 


the Committee of the Senate at 25,000,000 francs—a million sterling. 


In the Dublin Commission Court, yesterday, Mr. Kirwan was found guilty 
of the murder of his wife, and sentenced to death by Mr. Justice Crampton. 
The evidence was circumstantial. Mr. Kirwan was an artist, living by 
sketching. He had been married twelve years; but the whole of that time 
he had been living also with another woman, by whom he had eight children. 
Neither of the women knew of her rival until, six months before her death, 
Mrs. Kirwan learned the fact. On the 6th of September, the Kirwans went 
to the little island called ‘ Ireland’s Eye,” in Dublin Bay, to sketch, Kir- 
wan had a sword-cane with him. Another party visited the island, and at 
four o’clock saw Mrs. Kirwan alive ; the couple being then left alone on the 
island. At seven o’clock cries of distress on the island were heard. When 
the boatmen returned at eight o’clock according to their instructions, Mrs. 
Kirwan was missing ; and after a search her body was found on a rock. 
The incident is thus described by one of the boatmen—* Her bathing-dress 
was up under her arms, and there was a sheet under her; her head was 
lying back in a hole, and her feet were in a pool of water about the full of 
my hat—about half a gallon. I sawcuts on her forehead and under her eye ; 
there was blood coming down by her ears, from her side and breast, and 
other places.” Kirwan told the boatmen that his wife left him to bathe 
at half-past six o'clock; but the continued fall of the tide proved that she 
could not have been drowned or carried by the water to the spot where she 
was found. The boatmen found her clothes in a spot which they had previ- 
ously searched, after Kirwan had been a short time absent from them. The 
body showed marks of violence; but a Coroner's inquest found a verdict of 
“ Accidental death”; and the body was buried in a part of Glasnevin ceme- 
tery, so wet that in two months the body was decomposed. 


A correspondent corrects an error in our brief account of the Anti-Know- 
ledge-Tax meeting at Exeter Hall last week. The interruption was not oc- 


casioned by Mr. Bronterre O’Brien, but by two other persons: Mr. O’Brien 


helped to allay it, by “a few judicious words,” 
MONEY MARKET. 


Sreock Excuanor, Fripay APrrernoon. 

The English Stock Market has been rather steady during the week, and 
the variation very trifling. Consols opened and closed on Monday at 101 
4, being the improved quotation which they reached after official hours on 

turday. There was 4 decline on Tuesday, owing chiefly to a reaction on 
the Paris Bourse. On Wednesday, 2 demand for Money stock, particularly 
the purchase by a leading broker, caused a recovery. The settlement of the 
Account took place yesterday, and was easily arranged : the rate of continua- 
tion paid was from 3-16ths to 5-16ths. The adjustment caused no alteration 
in prices. This has been the last public transfer-day in Consols previous to 
the closing of the Bank-books for the arrangement of dividends; and the 
Funds havejbeen rather dull: the Money quotation of Consols has not altered, 
but they are 4 lower for the Account, closing at 101} §. Exchequer Bills 
have suffered this week from a succession of sales, and have declined 7s. ; 
leaving off today at 60 to 65, Bank Stock is } higher, India Stock has not 
altered. 

In the Foreign Market, prices on the average -have been well maintained ; 
but the transactions generally have not been numerous, and the value of 
nearly all the leading Stocks is the same as last week. There has been in- 
creased business in Peruvian Stock, and in Austrian Scrip: bothare 1 better. 
Turkish Scrip has rallied }; it closes today at 1f 2} premium. A memorial 
to the Sultan on behalf of the holders has been advertised, and lies for sig- 
nature at the oflice of the Committee. Spanish Three per Cents and Deferred, 
and Swedish Serip, have suffered from speculative sales, and are each ! lower, 
Mexican Stock experienced no fluctuation yesterday on the arrival of the 
packet bringing 38,181 dollars for dividend account; but no news has yet 
transpired likely to interest the Bondholders, The Stock has fallen { today, 
being now 24% i. 

The Railway Market has lost in some measure the buoyant appearance it 
presented last week; several sales having taken place for the purpose of 
realizing profits. London and North-western declined 10s. on Monday, and 
1/. 5s. on Tuesday; having been done as low as 127. Great Western had 
fallen 10s., and Midland 1/. On the two subsequent days there was a par- 
tial recovery in several cases, owing to the improved tone of the English 
Funds. Yesterday, London and North-western and Midland had rallied 14s., 
and Great Western 5s. There was then a difference in some of the principal 
Shares, to the following extent compared with last Saturday. Increase— 
Caledonian, 1/. 10s.; Lancaster and Carlisle, and London, Brighton, and 
South Coast, 1/. Decrease—Bristol and Exeter, 2/.; South-eastern, 1/. 4s. ; 








Lancashire and Yorkshire, London and North-western, and York, Neweastle, | 


and Berwick, 1/.; East Lancashire, Great Northern, and North British, 10s.; 
Great Western, and Midland, 5s. The depression in the English Railways 
has influenced Foreign Shares, in which Pa many sales have taken place ; 
and the following decline has occurred. Paris and Strasbourg, 2/. 5s.; Paris 
and Lyons, and Paris and Orleans, 2/.; Rouen and Havre, 1/. 5s.; Grand 
Junction of France, 1/.; Northern of France, and Paris and Rouen, 10s, 





Foreign Shares are considered wen better today; and the English | 


egree lower. 
SarurpAY TweLve o'CLocK. 
In the English Market the dividend has this morning been taken off tho 


lines, on the contrary, are in a trifling 


price of Consols, and they are } better for the Account; being 100) } ex di- 


vidend, Exchequer Bills continue heavy at 605. The only alteration in 
Foreign Stocks is in Spanish: the Three per Cents are now 51 }, and De- 
ferred 24}, which is } lower in each case. ‘Turkish Scrip is 1{ 2} premium, 
and Swedish Loan 2} 1? discount. There is animation in Railway Shares, 
but no change in prices; the following transactions have been recorded—Ca- 
ledonian, 69}; North British, 41; Bristol and Exeter, 109; Edinburgh, 
Perth, and Dundee, 30}; South Wales, 39}; Waterford and hilkenny, 10}. 









3 per Cent Consols.......... shut | Danish 3 per Cents ........ 835 
Ditto for Account, .......+++ 101} fexd) Dutch 24 per Cents......... 664 74 
3 per Cent Reduced ..... -»» 1003 2 | Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 97) 84 
I 1033 4 | Mexican 3 per Cents ..... oo «= 
Long Annuities.,........... 6 7-16 4, Peruvian 6 per Cents...... . 57 
Bank Stock ......... eeccese 2224 35 | Portuguese 5 per Cents1824, — - 
Exchequer Bills . . 6065 | Russian 5 per Cents... 118 20 
India Stock .,, . 2757 | Ditto 44 per Cents..... coves 1044 54 
Brazilian 5 per Cents...... 102 4 Spanish 3 per Cents........ 51 4 
Belgian 4) per Cents ....... 98 100 | Ditto Deferred ........+..4. 4 
Chilian 6 per Cents ........ . 1068 | Sardinian 5 per Cents ... 96) 7) exd. 
Danish 5 per Cents. ....... . 1067 | Austrian Scrip ........ seoee Y Il pm, 





Che Cheatres. 

The manager of Sadler’s Wells, with his rigid “legitimate” notions, 
seems to have been a little puzzled by the new drama of J/ight and 
Right, which he brought out on Wednesday last. He has called it, in his 
programme, a “ romantic play.” 

_ What is the meaning of the word “romantic” as applied to the Eng- 
lish drama? In France we understand the phrase perfectly. There it 
signifies an emancipation from those formalities which were established 
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by Corneille and Racine; and it is on account of this emancipation that 
MM. Hugo and Dumas are called writers of the Romantic school. In 
Germany the signification is analogous, though not precisely the same ; 
for there the distinction between Christian and Pagan is used for pur- 
poses of literary demarcation, and the Romantic poets, far from indul- 
ging in that moral laxity which too often distinguishes their French kins- 
men, adhere more strictly to the precepts of a positive religion than their 
classical rivals, who have no objection to a little antique licence. Poor 
Frederic Schlegel’s “ Lucinde,” we of course set down in the category of 
“wild oats.” At any rate, all the “ Romantiker ” of the Continent agree 
in this, that they consider Shakspere as their ancient chief. ‘The 
Schlegels translate him, Alexandre Dumas adapts him, and his name is 
a sort of war-cry to be shouted against the adherents of Boileau. But 
what is the meaning of “romantic” here, where no “classic” poet, in 
the French and German sense, has possession of the stage, and where 
there is no other permanent poetical répertoire save in the works of 
Shakspere? Where the genus is romantic, what is the force of the pre- 
dicate when applied to a particular species, and what can this species be ? 

The new play of Might and Right will not furnish a solution of the 
question so as to satisfy any real student of drama who adheres to the 
meaning attached to the two watchwords by Continental literati. Helena, 
a wicked Czarina of Russia, finding that there is an inconvenient heiress 
to the throne in the person of a young princess, who has been secretly 
educated in Italy, sends her favourite Obolenski to search her out, and 
to bring her within the Russian domain. Obolenski executes his com- 
| mission faithfully; but as a mutual attachment has sprung up between 
| him and the youthful Olga, the Czarina finds that her rival in power has 

become her rival in love also. She therefore resolves on the death of 
Olga; but her schemes of vengeance are frustrated by a conspiracy of 
Boyards, who after a few vicissitudes succeed in raising Olga to the 
throne. This story, which is told with art enough to keep the spectator 
in a constant state of anxiety as to what cach successive act will bring 
forth, and which is rendered additionally attractive by being placed in an 
unreal atmosphere, is not a whit more romantic than any Shaksperian 
drama which belongs to the stock répertoire of a “ legitimate” establish- 
ment. The Czarina Helena is just one of those compounds of cruelty and 
licentiousness whom old John Webster would have delighted to paint; 
and in constructing the drama, the author has not taken any liberties to 
which any Elizabethan play (setting aside the school of Ben Jonson) 
might not furnish a precedent. The only difference is, that an old dra- 
matist would have made his personages speak out in bold and vigorous 
language; while, as they now stand, their amount of foree does not rise 
above the usual negus-proof,j—as Mr. Phelps, Mrs, Ternan, and Miss 
Cooper, must have plainly felt. 
Nevertheless, the word “romantic” has a distinctive meaning even in 
this romantic country. The fact is, our modern poetical dramatists, 
while they look down with benevolent contempt on the cold Corneille 
and the cold Racine, and claim to be descendants of Shakspere, only fol- 
low their august ancestor half-way. Shakspere is “ legitimate ” because 
he is—Shakspere; but our modern Elizabethans have built up a sort of 
hybrid drama, which has a set of conventionalities peculiar to itself, and 
even its stock set of personages, who are almost as fixed in their vocations 
as the gallants and * of Calderon and Lopez de Vega. Russia 
seems to stand beyond the regions of these conventionalities, as certain 
parts of the United Kingdom lie beyond the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery. ‘The conspiracies of the Boyards are carried on with more of 
bustle and movement than our sober poets would encourage. Therefore 
Might and Right, though not an inch farther off from the classical drama 
than the whole mass of English plays (save as aforesaid) from Marlowe 
to Shirley, appears as a ‘romantic play” par excellence. 

Or is it because two or three guns are fired off in the course of the ac- 
tion? We do not recollect that cannon was used at the siege of Troy, 
nor do we think that Paris shot Achilles with a revolver, Gunpowder is 
certainly romantic. 

One word more on the new play. Though weakly written, and afford- 
ing no great opportunities for the actors, it has much constructive merit ; 
and the managerial talent of Mr. Phelps has made of it a very eflivient 
' spectacle, 
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Frencnu THearricars, 

The theatres at Paris have resumed the titles they held during the time 
of the former Empire. The Grand Opera is called ** Académie Impériale 
de la Musique”; the words * Théatre Impériale” are prefixed to the 
name of the Opéra Comique; and though the name of the Comédie Fran- 
¢aise remains unchanged, the artists are ycleped “ Comédicns ordinaires 
de 8. M. ’Empereur,” just as our Drury Lane actors are called “ Her 
Majesty's servants.” The new circus, which is to be opened in the 
Boulevard des Filles du Calvaire, is to be styled the “ Cirque Napo- 
léon”’; and it is said that in due time the Odéon will become the “ Thé- 
| dtre de l’ Impératrice.”” But we suppose the Empress is to be got first. 


Verdi’s new opera of Lisa Miller came out last Tuesday, at the 
“ Théatre Impériale Italien.” As may be supposed from the title, the 
story is taken from Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe, ‘The principal characters 
are played by Mademoiselle Sophie Cruvelli and M. Bettini. 

It is expected that Marco Spada, a new opera by MM, Auber and 
Seribe, will be produced at the Opéra Comique towards the end of next 
week, 

The famous Dame evr Camelias has attained her hundred-and-fifticth 
representation at the Vaudeville; and the representations of Richard 111, 
a “drame” which, avoiding Shakspere as much as possible, turned the 
heads of M. Ligier’s worshipers at the Porte St. Martin, haye at last 
reached their termination. 


According to the prophets of the Parisian journals, the Gaité is the 
theatre which will first be blessed with a dramatic version of Uncle Zom's 
Cabin, ‘The worthy Nigger is already lord of the “ feuilletons”’— those 
charming homeopathic doses of Parisian literature. 


The French Government has offered four prizes to dramatic authors. 
A long or a short piece at the Comédie Frangaise, and a long or a short 
piece at any other theatre, are to be the works of competition; and which- 
ever authors, having achieved a success, are found to have complied most 
with the conditions of a moral purpose, will be entitled to one of the four 
prizes, that is to say, to 5000 francs or 3000 francs, according to the 








dimensions of the play. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE THING THAT LOOMED IN THE FUTURE. 
Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer is not the first genius by a great 
many who has learned that it is easier to conjure up the most mar- 
vellous castle in the air than to construct the humblest edifice of 
brick and mortar. He must have succeeded to an unusual degree 
in passing off his own sleight-of-hand upon himself, if he did not 
recognize in his five-hours speech of Friday sennight a ludicrous 
disproportion between his = and his performance, scarcely 
equalled since his Semitic kinsman startled the streets of Cairo 
with the soul-thrilling cry, “In the name of the Prophet, tigs!” 
The financial statement then propounded to the House of Com- 








mons had been for months heralded as the inauguration of a new 
financial wera. Its author, like the great prophet of his nation, had | 
retired to the mount of mystery, and after days and nights of pro- 
digious incubation—while his reactionary followers were dancing | 
and performing their barbaric rites round the rustic animal that 
typified their unconcealed longings for the flesh-pots they had lost 
—came forth at last from the mystic obscurity in which he had | 
shrouded himself; and brought down with him the laws, which 
were to guide us, emancipated from the Egypt of Protection, 
in our perilous path to the Promised Land of Unrestricted 
Competition. The war of classes was to be terminated, interests 
unduly aflected by “recent legislation” were to be conciliated, | 
everybody was to a satisticd, and no one was to be discontented, , 
except perhaps a few manufacturers, always eager to escape their 
share of public burdens, and a few Whigs, vexed in their aristo- 
cratic souls at the ease with which a real genius solved the prob- 
lems that no calculus of theirs was powerful enough to attempt. 
No fabled splendour of palaced city in the unexplored centre of 
Africa ever more wofully contrasted with the traveller’s sad ex- 
perience of the mud huts of the real Timbuctoo, than these glori- 
ous visions looming in the distance were belied by the disclosures of 
last week. And it would be as absurd to criticize the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s statement without giving first mention 
to this discrepancy between the ideal and the actual, as it would 
be unfair to an ordinary Chancellor of the Exchequer to complain 
of his scheme because it merely suggested a few changes, in which 
good, bad, and indifferent, were blended in the average proportion of 
works of mere human ingenuity. 

The true peculiarity of Mr. Disraeli’s budget is the singular ill 
success with which he has selected the main tax to be remitted, 
and the means by which he proposes to compensate the revenue for 
the deficiency that will be thus created. In remitting half of the 
Malt-tax, at a loss to the revenue of two millions and a half, he 
gives up a tax so peculiarly involved with a system of artificial 
regulations, as to make it doubtful whether by far the greater 
part of the immense revenue sacrificed will not go into the 
vocket of the few manufacturers of beer, rather than to the 
benefit of the producer of barley or of the consumer of beer. On 
the other hand, in retaining half the tax, he retains all the Excise 
machinery, the working of which has been a main cause of offence 
against the tax, and the expense of which will now be doubled in 
proportion to the revenue collected. He has not even the apology 
of anything like an unanimous desire on the part of the agricultural 
interest to be relieved from this tax; though, of course, they will 
have. no overpowering objection to try what advantage they 7 
obtain from the relief. Thus the community is charged two mil- 
lions and a half for a very uncertain benefit to any but a few al- 
ready over-favoured individuals. But, however doubtful the ad- 
vantage of this remission to the class to whom it is held out as a 
boon, or to the community who are soothed by a prospect of cheap 
beer, there can be no mistake as to the incidence or vexation of 
the burden by which the loss to the revenue is to be mainly com- 
pensated. There is, be it remembered, no scientific objection to a 
House-tax of double the present amount, and no reason in the 
world why it should not be extended to houses of between 10/. 
and 20/7. But when a burden of this amount and of this area 
is imposed, the nation must be convineed that the benefit of the 
corresponding remission is unequivocal, and at least as extensive 
as the new impost. Not for an uncertain advantage, and that 
mainly to a class, ought the community to submit to such an ex- 
tension of the amount and area of any tax, however just in prin- 
ciple. 

Put Mr. Disraeli must have been “dazed” by his intense lucu- 
brations—must have taken the specks of his own thick-coming 
fancies for objects of real existence—to have dreamt for a moment 
of combining with this extension of a doubled House-tax, to a class 
of people unaccustomed even to the single exaction, a simulta- 
neous extension of the Income-tax to about the same class. We 
very much underrate the tax-paying endurance of the smaller | 
tradesmen, clerks, and artisans of our towns, if this treble in- 
fliction—an extended Income-tax with a House-tax at once ex- 
tended and doubled—be not found too much. It may or may not 
be true that the class of persons inhabiting houses between 10. 
and 20/., and possessing incomes between 100/. and 150/. a year, or | 
property producing between 50/. and 150/. a year, pay at present too 
small a proportion of the taxes ; buta politician ought to know the 
people for whom he proposes to legislate, too well to imagine that 
they are likely to submit patiently to such a sudden accumulation of 
their burdens,—especially, as we said before, for an uncertain ad- 
vantage to a class of the community hitherto unduly considered in 
legislation, as no one can deny the agricultural class to have been 
till recent years. 





The single advantage which is offered to the new classes brought 
under direct taxation is the gradual reduction of the Tea-duties. This 
is a very proper step, and one which, if not purchased too dear. 
these classes would be thankful for. But perhaps they will think 
that they have a right to the reduction of the Tea-duties to such a 
ox as shall raise the revenue derived from consumption to its 
1ighest amount; and it would really be difficult to deny the claim 
on the ground of either policy or financial science. Till that point 
be reached, the reduction of these duties is the simplest matter cf 
sound policy, and not a word of substitution should be uttered, or 
listened to. 

In proposing a partial reconstruction of the Income-tax on the 
distinction between incomes derived from permanent and from un- 
certain sources, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has taken upon 
his own responsibility to cut short the deliberations of the Select 
Committee, which has now been sitting for two years, and the 
renewal of which was anticipated with a view to a final decision. 
By substituting for their verdict an opinion of his own—or at 
least an opinion likely to catch a passing popularity from the 
classes assessed at the lower rate—he has done his best to render 
the labours of the Committee of no effect, and to rob the country 
of any benefit that might have been derived from the final sum- 
ming-up of so eminent a body of men, of whom he was himself one. 
Ilis proposal undoubtedly modifies an existing anomaly; but it 
does so by the roughest guess-work, and at the expense of admit- 
ting a questionable principle; while, if adopted, it will be urged 
henceforward as a bar against reopening the question for a more 
thoroughly equitable and scientific settlement. His single 
opinion is not equal to the weight it is made by himself 
to carry; and the eminent financiers and political economists 
who sat upon the Committee, and gave evidence before 
it, ought not to have been put out of court in this summary 
way. Still more obviously objectionable is the proposal to tax the 
farmers on an income rated at one-third of their rent. To say no- 
thing of the absurdity of exempting farmers from the necessity 
imposed upon other tradesmen, advantageous besides as it is to 
themselves, of keeping accounts and taking stock annually, it 
leaves out of consideration the varying amounts of capital required 
to farm soils of various fertility, and therefore of various rent. 
The consequence will be, that the farmers of soils of low capacity, 
employing larger proportions of capital for the same number of 
acres, will pay less Income-tax than the farmers of high soils : and 
this is the more unfair, that whatever advantage may accrue 
to the farmers from the reduction of the Malt-tax will be con- 
fined to the farmers of the low soils on which barley is grown. 
It is yet sub pees: whether Mr. Disraeli has not committed him- 
self to a breach of public faith, in dealing with the incomes of the 
national creditor on terms less favourable than with incomes derived 
from all other modes of investment except land. Nor has the limita- 
tion of the Irish Income-tax to funded property received the sanc- 
tion of any support than can lend it weight, or render its passing 
into law in the least degree probable. It is moreover liable to the 
very ugly suspicion of haying been proposed not in good faith, but 
simply in order to throw the odium of proposing the inclusion of 
the Irish landowners upon the Opposition, and so to foster an 
already existing division. 

The relief of the shipping interest from burdens admitted to be 
unjust even under the Navigation-laws, is a measure that will re- 
ceive universal support, and is to be received as a tardy reparation of 
an acknowledged wrong, rather than asa novel budget arrangement. 
A main obstacle to this relief has hitherto been the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who objected to any interference with the ae House 
or the Cinque Ports : his death would have removed the difficulty 
from any Administration. Still, to Mr. Disraeli the execution of 
the measure will be due; and the merit is the more necessary to 
him from the favourable contrast it presents to the coolly con- 
temptuous manner in which, by a crafty mystification of facts and 
figures, he endeavoured to persuade the House that the West In- 
dian interest had no longer any well-grounded cause for complaint 
or lamentation. Did he remember Lord George Bentinck’s oft- 
quoted words in reference to this interest, “ We are not Privy 
Councillors, and cannot desert our principles”? But now we are 
Privy Councillors, and tout cela est changé. And can any one 
fail to see that this treatment of the West Indians is only on a par 
with his treatment of his other late clients? Smilingly he de- 
molished the phantom-fabric of wrongs aud grievances on which 
he had been so often eloquently ——-- fabrie which, 
whether chateau en Espagne or not, he has managed to convert 
into a very comfortable mansion for his own uses : smilingly he 
dismisses the shipowners with a boon of about sixpence per ton 
for the whole shipping of the United Kingdom: smilingly he 
reminds the farmer that poor-rates are less now than m '48, 
(though he forgot to say that in “46, the sad year of repeal, they 
were no higher than now,) and quietly pooh-poohs his own pet 
scheme of nationalizing local burdens. Who does not see at a 
glance the character of the man—the unrcality of his political 
professions, the scandalous absence of those convictions tbat lend 
a double lustre to talent, and make even ignorance and bigotry re- 
spectable by comparison ? : 

“ Unrestricted competition ” was the standard to which the finan- 
cial policy of this country was to be brought up—the ageney by 
which the wrongs inflicted by “recent legislation” were to be 
redressed: and when any more definite indication of the new 
science was revealed, it was to the alteration of the incidence of 
local taxation that the admirers of the “veiled prophet” of Buck- 
inghamshire were taught to direct their hopes and aspirations. 


Av 
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Not an item of the Budget tends to one or the other, The Malt- 

tax—no onesided remnant of a Protective system, but a simple 

excise-duty, wise or unwise—never prevented unrestricted competi- 

tion, and its diminution will not promote it. The Tea-duties raise | 
the price of tea; but competition in the tea-trade is as unrestricted 
as if there were no duties. The Income-tax and the House-tax 
neither inerease nor lessen competition. On the other hand, local 
taxation remains precisely as it was. In a word, nothing has been 
done that was promised, and what is attempted is, for the most 
part, singularly unoriginal, unproductive, or impolitic. 
This budget, however, with the details on which we have briefly | 
commented, is to be accepted or rejected—no hands less sacred 

than those of its author are to touch it. We wait with some | 
curiosity to see whether the House of Commons, with its array of 
financiers scientific and practical, will submit to this tone from one | 
who is in his first apprenticeship to a new profession. The pre- 
tension is the less tolerable that no principle runs through this 
budget—that there is no interdependence between its parts, except 
so far as the repeal of one tax creates a deticit, and the imposition 
of another is expected to supply the vacuum which the Treasury 
abhors. It is tobe hoped that at any rate the House will take care 
that this vacuum be not created, till an agreement can be come to 
at least on the general principle of the imposts proposed as com- 
yensation; and if it consult its own dignity, it will discuss item 
”y item, accept what it finds good, reject what is bad, and amend 
what is faulty. Even if Mr. Disraeli and his colleagues take 
sulks, we think they have shown too much attachment to the 
Treasury-bench to alarm the country with any prospect of the loss | 
of their invaluable services. 








THE DIGNITY OF THE PEERAGE. 

Tue proceedings in the House of Lords on Monday evening could 
searcely have been improved had Mr. Planché been expressly en- 

ged for the occasion to frame one of his polished burlesques on 
the serio-comic course of conduct pursued by the House of Com- 
mons on Mr, Villiers’s motion. The stomachs of the Protectionist 
Peers are, it seems, more squeamish than those of their political 
friends in the Lower House; or, not having the fear of con- 
stituencies before their eyes, they can afford to consult their 
squeamishness. Be the reason what it may, Lord Derby and 
his noble adherents refused the draught their non-privileged com- 
rades swallowed, with wry faces indeed, but with open and loudly- 
expressed satisfaction that it was not made more nauseous. My 
Lord Derby is one of those highminded men who do not like to be 
despised, and who steadily refuse any but the lowest amount of 
humiliation which will secure them the objects of their interest or 
ambition. Within this limit they are not so nice. Accordingly, the 
resolutions which the Protectionist Commoners were only too happy 
to bolt, the chivalrous Earl turned up his nose at. More than 
that, he would not even be content with the very words 
which his own Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to the 
Commons ; thereby proving at once the sincerity of the ac- 
ceptance of Free-trade by the party generally, and his 
own chivalrous and disinterested regard for the dignity 
and honour of that party! It would be diflicult to imagine 
a more convincing proof of the stubbornness with which the party 
clings in its innermost convictions and hopes to the openly-dis- 
avowed intention of reversing or modifying “ recent legislation,” 
should ever their opportunity arrive; and impossible to invent a 
more striking instance of the disregard of the feelings of his ad- 
herents by a party chief. There is besides an audacious meanness 
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in the act, that would cover with shame any political party still 
capable of that last lingering virtue. or is it to be supposed for 
a moment that the Free-trade majority of the House of Commons 
would have accepted the cubtdlaiion of Ministers on the easy | 
terms proposed by the mediating Palmerston, had they not held 
Lord Derby and his colleagues in the House of Lords to be an | 
implied party to the negotiation ? Is it to be imagined for a mo- 
ment that that majority would have hesitated to insist upon the 
wisdom, justice, and beneficence of Sir Robert Peel’s eel of the | 
Corn-laws, but for the understanding—binding upon any man or set | 
of men who do not manage to substitute sensibility to reproach for 
areal manly honour—that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
empowered to speak in the name of the Ministry, and that his | 
concession carried with it theirs also? How must Lord Derby’s 
career have blunted and dulled his natural instincts, when he 
could argue that because Lord Palmerston’s motion was accepted 
as a compromise, therefore it could be thrown overboard by those 
members of the Protectionist Ministry who could get better terms 
for themselves! Lord Derby can only escape the odium of three | 
of the worst vices that a statesman can be guilty of—insincerity, 
want of consideration for his friends, and bad faith towards his 
opponents—by taking refuge in a superabundant excess of a quality 
he is known not to be deficient in, petulance. And it is perhaps 
more just to him, looking to the absurdity of any design now or 
hereafter to restore in any shape a system of protective duties, to 
suppose that the motive for this strange conduct was not deliberate 
dishonesty, but simply an excess of petulance—but such an excess 
that it led him to forget all that was due to the country, to his 
litical friends in the Lower House, and to his political opponents 
in both Houses, and simply for the pleasure of showing as much 
wilfulness and ill-temper at submitting to what was inevitable, as 
ever fretful child showed at the dose of medicine that was to be | 
taken, cry and kick as he might. | 
If, however, on the one side was political baseness, or a personal | 
petulance that led to equally disgraceful results, on the other was | 
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disunion, want of earnest purpose, and of the firmness which fol- 
lows it, fully sufficient to account for the weakness that paralyzes 
the efforts of the Liberal opposition, and checks any hearty desire 
on the part of the country to oust the present “ organized hypo- 
crisy ” from office. The Marquis of Clanricarde, not unnaturally 
supposing that there could be no objection among the Protectionist 
converts in the House of Peers to confirm the resolution adopted 
by their party in the Commons, proposed to move the resolution in 
the same words. He meets Lord Derby in the lobby, and finds to 
his astonishment that the Premier refuses to ratify the formal 
capitulation of his colleagues. Anxious to conciliate, the Marquis 
then is willing to move Mr. Disraeli’s original form of adhesion to 
Free-trade: but even this is too decided for the Premier, caring 
only for his own pride, and nothing for the contumely he is heap- 
ing on his “ gentlemen of England” in thus proclaiming the com- 
pulsory nature of their new profession of faith, or at least of their 
resolution to abide by a new course of action; and finally Lord 
Clanricarde is weak enough to adopt a form of words framed by 
Lord Derby, in which as much contempt is thrown on the Free- 
trade policy as is safe with the determination of the noble Earl to 
cling to oflice with the tenacity of a rock-limpet, while the re- 
cent prosperity of the country is attributed to “ Providence” with 
the same unaffected sincerity and single-minded piety as there was 
decency and respect in the allusion to the “wisdom of Par- 
liament,” which formed an ornament of her Majesty's Minis- 
ters’ Speech at the opening of the session. The result is recorded 
in the debate of Monday; a debate which quite equalled that in 
the Commons, for the revelation it made of an utter want of con- 
cert and previous understanding among the leaders of the various 
sections of Free-traders, and which was curiously enough termi- 
nated by a subdued imitation of the mediating amendment of the 
Commons. There is no reason, however, to suppose that Lord Har- 
rowby acted from any previous arrangement; and his amendment 
was in the reverse direction to Lord Palmerston’s, as tending to 
remove what was at least asserted by implication in Lord Derby’s 
motion, that Free-trade has had no influence in producing that 
prosperity of the country for which “ Providence” was so enig- 
matically thanked. The only pleasant incidents of the debate were 
the speeches of Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of Newcastle. The 
frankness of Lord Aberdeen’s reference to Sir Robert Peel, his cor- 
dial and genuine emotion, and the Duke of Neweastle’s clear 
and spirited exposure of the oft-repeated parallel between the pre- 
sent position of the Protectionist chiefs and that of Sir Robert 
Peel and his colleagues on his accession to office after the Reform 
Bill, contrasted most favourably with the suspicious self-regard of 
Lord Derby and the yacillation and weak courtesy of the noble- 
man who lected himself to be the spokesman of the defunct Whig 
Ministry on this occasion. One comfort is, that the last act of this 
miserable drama is now over, and that Free-trade is now the ac- 
knowledged policy of her Majesty’s Government and of both 
Houses of Parliament. 











THE NEXT LASTING CABINET. 
SurveYING the present state of Cabinets old and new, broken up 
or constructible, the Zimes foresees the possibility of “a perma- 
nent coalition, in the shape of a Cabinet containing the more effi- 
cient members of that which expired last February, with the re- 
presentatives of Sir Robert Peel’s policy and the Manchester 
They might work together “ not so ill,” says the Times ; 
for the Peelites are as good Liberals as Lord John Russell, in some 
respects better; while Cobden and Bright have already shown 
signs of “discretion and moderation.” Such speculations are rife 
just now, and may have various influences of a present and colla- 
teral kind,—such, for example, as to terrify those in the existing 
Cabinet who may be inclined to provoke a schism amongst them- 
selves. A celebrated elephant, who had developed an exceedingly 
intractable temper, continued utterly impenetrable to every sug- 


| gestion of fear, until it caught sight of a mystery in the shape of 
| a camel with elaborate trappings; which so overawed the ele- 


phantine mind, that ever after the majestic beast became subdued 
when the keeper whispered in his ear, “ She's a-coming.” We can 
imagine that intractable and unwieldy pride even within the 
present Cabinet, and we can imagine the terror when an adroit 
keeper should whisper in the deaf ear, “ Coalition’s a-coming.” If 
the suggestion should serve such uses, it may be worth the space in 
the journals, but hardly otherwise ; for the public can take little in- 
terest in the matter. One of the effects of recent conflicts and trans- 
fers of power has been to show the public the little difference that 
exists between any of the leading men, on any side. They can all 
of them profess: whether it be a Russell Cabinet or a Derby 


' Cabinet, a Graham Cabinet or a Palmerston Cabinet, or = | 


other, we can point out the particular reforms which they wi 

be expected to announce in their programmes. Law-reforms, of 
course; something hinted about the suffrage; Navy-reforms; and 
“something to be done” in almost every department of the public 
service. There are, indeed, opinions which are not Protectionist, 
are not Tory, are not to be designated by the cognizance of any 
political party, but may be called the opinions for office. The 


— therefore, must be a matter of indifference to the public. 


‘ou might shuffle them like a pack of cards, or stir them together 
in a hat, and choose them at random; and it would still be a Free- 
trade - Reform - Liberal Ministry. Under such circumstances, 
changes can only interest the persons who are to have the honour 
of administering these Treasury opinions. 

The fact is, that it is not the men who entertain particular con- 
victions, but the public that entertains them. The things which 
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these official persons prom 
ts. When Lord Derby went to ask the country for an opinion, 

e only did in a barefaced way that which others have done 
tacitly. He openly asked for an opinion on Protection, as Lord 
John Russell had fished for an opinion on the subject of the fran- 
chise in his last bill. The things which the public expects to be done 
are mostly of a kind on which all parties have agreed, if they could | 
find the men to do them. An extension of the franchise is what 
most of us see to be “ looming in the future ”; reforms in the law 
have been made so feasible in the — of the public that nothing | 
can prevent them ; the national defences have become an obvious | 
necessity. The ee Ministry is now forward to proclaim that | 
necessity ; and if the same men derided the warnings of those who 
anticipated their present opinion, in that shortsightedness they | 
were not different from any section of the leading men on the Op- 
position-benches. The necessity of increasing the Navy brings | 
us to a point as to the attendant necessity of improving the con- 
dition of the men ; but that principle, ably asserted by Mr. Staf- 
ford, must be as distinctly recognized by Mr. Sidney Herbert, by 
Mr. Corry, or by any other Admiralty Minister. Customs-reform is 
demanded, not only by the public meeting which has been held this 
week, but by the public at large; and it is not only Lord Derby | 
who would promise it, but any Minister in Lord Derby’s position. 
These things are known to be necessities, and they may become | 
Ministerial questions whoever may be the Ministers: the only | 
question is, who are the men to carry them ? 

There must be very reasonable doubts whether the present men 
come within that category. They are adopting one thing after 
another in name. Some of their members are ovidently in ear- 
nest: but we all know that an earnest man, with a thoroughly 
sincere countenance, is as desirable an ornament for the insin- 
cerest of Cabinets as he is for the most sincere; and while the 
individual may be honest the Government may be a sham. 

Mr. Stafford may be earnest in his wish to improve the condi- 
tion of the Navy; but when he dismisses the abuse of “ paying 
off” by treating the practice as a desirable concession to the pre- 
judices of the men, who like to choose their own ships, he | 
is evidently paltering with a most important reform. Sailors | 
might resent a compulsory enlistment for a long period; but | 
the experiences of other services, such as that of the great | 
commercial companies, shows that the men would value _per- 
manent engagements, and that they could appreciate the permission 
to continue their services instead of being forced to take their say- 
ings and go forth amongst the crimps; especially if their condi- | 
tion afloat were rendered more comfortable, and their intelligence | 
were improved by the simplest education. Evidently there is a 
desire to improve the Navy, but not to take much trouble about it, 
nor to grapple with real difficulties; and in this trifling Mr. Staf- | 
ford is not singular amongst his colleagues. But of all the mea- | 
sures down on their programme, we are not sure that a single one | 
will be carried, unless the Government be forced to it by peremp- | 
tory public opinion, or by absolute necessity. 

‘This reproach, however, is not peculiar to the present Cabinet. 
You might transfer any set of men of the present eligibles to the 
Treasury-bench and predicate the same things of them. They are 
not men to do the measures, they are only men to take the credit 
of the promises to do the measures ; and while this is the ease, the 
mere substitution of names can little concern the public. Should | 
there arise, indeed, in any part of the House a knot of men capable | 
of determining what is most urgent to be done—capable of showing 
how to do it—capable of persevering in the pursuit of these mea- 
sures, and capable of resisting diversions or other trivialities of | 
party conflicts—that knot of men would point itself out as the nu- 
cleus of a Government to do these thirigs. It would in truth be 
the nucleus of a real Government; and as soon as the publie un- 
derstood the eligibility of that real Government, all these sham Go- 
vernments, whether coalitions, or “exhausted factions,” or adver- 
tisers of “ obsolete policies,” would find the day of their doom 
arrived, and they would be displaced by the first real Government 
which this country could accept. 





HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY’S SECRETARY OF STATE 
IN LONDON. 

Peruars it was not necessary, though it may have been conveni- | 
ent, to communicate officially to Parliament the setting up of “the | 
Empire” in France. But in making such a communication, as | 
everybody knows, it is desirable to limit it as much as possible to 
the bare fact, without deviating into criticism or inference. The 
— officials would know how to perform that rigidly formal 
uty. 
It has been the policy of this country to recognize Governments 
established de facto, and the Government now set up for the time 
in France comes within that rule. We do not, however, imagine 
that there is any man qualified for the post of Minister who would | 
be disposed to make himself responsible for the conduct of the 
Government in France; and if Mr, Disraeli or Mr. Walpole were 
asked to be so responsible, we have no doubt that he would shrink 
from it as instinctively as Lord John Russell or Sir James Graham. 
With much surprise, therefore, the public has received Lord 
Malmesbury’s speech in announeing “ the Empire,” not a simple 
announcement, but a speech of exposition, commentary, and assur- 
ance. Lord Canning asked him in what form the communication 
of the fact had been made,—whether in the shape of a despatch 
from the English Ambassador in Paris or a note from the French 
Minister in this country? Lord Malmesbury did not seem able to 
answer this plain question; perhaps because he had taken alarm 





| they reigned “according to French law.” 











ise to do, are things that the public ex- | at Lord Canning’s deprecation of comment: but at all events he 


could only say that the communications were “ perfectly official 
and satisfactory to her Majesty’s Government”; for “ they could 
not be more satisfactory than when made by the French Ambassa- 
dor verbally in London, and repeated by the Emperor himself in 
his speech to the Chambers.” From this reply we are led to con- 
clude that the authority for Lord Malmesbury’s statement rests 
upon a conversation, and upon what he has read in the newspapers. 

Lord Malmesbury assures Parliament that “the Prince-Presi- 
dent” has adopted the title of “Napoleon III” without any in- 
tention of claiming hereditary right from the first Emperor. If 
Lord Malmesbury’s assurance of this fact is based upon the speech 
in which Louis Napoleon simply says that he recognizes past Go- 
vernments, and dates his own reign as Emperor from 1852, our 
Foreign Minister must have deceived himself; because in that 
same speech Louis Napoleon expressly declares that he derives his 
title from the first and second Napoleon. Lord Malmesbury him- 
self insists that there were two sovereigns of that name, and that 
In this passage he 
seems desirous to place himself in opposition to the Zimes and 
other English writers, who have impeached the historical fact as 
to the lawful proclamation of “ Napoleon II,” otherwise the 
Duke of Reichstadt. It is true that Lord Malmesbury has on his 
side the speech which is so satisfactory to him, the Moniteur 
which Napoleon edited in 1815, the Pays which Napoleon III 
now edits, and M. A. de la Gueronniere. He may also count 
amongst his authorities the vote of 8,000,000, upon which our Fo- 
reign Minister dilates with a confidence and an eloquent unction 
quite "geome to himself. He explains to us why it is that the 
French people had not chosen the same chief earlier. It was be- 
cause Paris alone was consulted—Paris alone “ determined the fate 
of Charles X and Louis Philippe”; Paris established the Republic 
in 1848; but when “the whole body, the mass of the French 
people, were consulted as to the form of government,” then “the 
magic of the name” exercised its sway, and Louis Napoleon was 
chosen by “almost the entire adult male population of France.” Thus 
Lord Malmesbury vouches for the authenticity of that vote, and 
of the two previous votes; as by implication he applauds the mid- 
night surprise aud subjugation of Paris. He ascribes the removal 
of difficulties to the “good sense” of the Emperor; he boasts of 
the “ cordial and frank relations” subsisting between France and 
England,—her Majesty’s Government “cordially accepting and 
recognizing this new constitution selected by the French people for 
their government.” 

In this wholesale and vehement advocacy, we have an innovya- 
tion on the practice of announcements respecting foreign affairs. 
We say nothing as to the extremely recent usurpation which is the 
subject of it, though this consideration does aggravate the inde- 
corum of the manner. But a practical question suggests itself. 
From the arguments which he advances, and still more from the 
tone of his advocacy,* it would seem that Lord Malmesbury is a 
hot Bonapartist, and partisan of universal sufirage in the highest 
of all politieal acts; and it is desirable for the public to know in 
what relation he has placed us with other parties abroad. How do 
we stand, for example, with the upholders of legitimate government 
generally ? Are we to be understood as taking part in the esta- 
blishment of this non-legitimate Empire? The question is the 
more reasonable since Lord Malmesbury alludes to the past as 
proving the cordial relations between French and English Govern- 
ments. Weare not to suppose, indeed, that Lord Derby’s Ministry 
has been or is become Bonapartist and Democratic ; but what rela- 
tion, then, has Lord Malmesbury to the rest of the Ministry ? 
Do they dictate the policy, or does he? Lord Malmesbury 
has notoriously entertained opinions favourable to the recent and 
successful conspiracy in France; for when he entered office, Louis 
Napoleon’s creatures congratulated France on having an affection- 
ate correspondent of their chief in the English Cabinet. Now it may 
be asked, how a person entertaining these opinions, and so little 
versed in the usages of English official life, came into Lord Derby’s 
Cabinet? It could hardly be by the voluntary choice of a Conser- 
vative statesman. What arts, then, were practised ? Is it possible 
that the admission of Lord Malmesbury to the English Cabinet has 
been one of the concessions extorted by the formidable audacity of 
Louis Napoleon? Has the new Emperor, late ‘ Prince President,” 
appointed a Secretary for Foreign Affairs at the Court of St. James’s? 

* A full-length version of Lord Malmesbury’s extraordinary speech will be 
found at page 1177; copied verbatim from the report in the Times. 

ART AND SCIENCE AT KENSINGTON GORE. _ 
Ir is by degrees only that the scheme contemplated by the Com- 
missioners of the Exhibition of 1851 has come before the public; 
and, without hastening to a premature jvdgment upon it, we may 
glance at one consequence which would follow its fulfilment. The 
Commissioners, whose report is just published, appear to have cut 





their coat according to their cloth in the most exact manner ; that 


is to say, their scheme is suggested by the resources in hand, or 
available. ‘They had in hand the surplus of the Exhibition-fund, 
170,000/. They have long been in friendly alliaace with the So- 
ciety of Arts, which now has affiliated to 1t more than two hun- 
dred societies of the Mechanics Institution order. The department 
of Practical Art is an offspring of the Exposition; and under it 
are placed twenty Schools of Design, established throughout the 
country. The Commissioners possess the nucleus of a Trades Mu- 
seum, valued at 9000/., and now temporarily deposited at Ken- 
sington Palace. There are also various incorporated societies in 
London for the promotion of practical science, which are in want 
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mmodation to carry out their objects—the Royal Society, | 
the Behool of Mines, and ‘the College of Chemistry. The British 
Museum will probably require larger space ; the National Gallery, 
and the Royal Academy, the same. It has been proposed to leave 
the British Museum for the Library alone, removing the anti- 
quities and art to some other building. : 
Such are the resources. With only 170,000/, in hand, the Com- 
missioners have felt that they have not sufficient to establish or to 
construct any great National Institution; they can only afford fa- | 
cilities or mark out a ground, which Parliament or the public might 
subsequently fill 7 On that plan they have proceeded, and, 
without awaiting the general sanction of their scheme, have half- 
bought the ground which might be its basis—70 acres of land ex- 
tending from Kensington Gore towards Brompton. On that ground 
they propose to concentrate the institutions to which we have al- 
luded, for the development of manufactures, of science, and art. 
The new National Gallery would front Hyde Park; the Museum 
of Manufactures, the Brompton Road; the sides being left to 
Practical Art and Practical Science. 
There is some speculation as to the probability that the incor- 
rated institutions would fall in with this plan. Perhaps the 
Pommissioners have been cunning not to wait the adoption of the 
whole, but to open the facilities. The offer of land and accommo- 
dation may operate upon the societies to be captured, like an open 
cage, gay and well stored with food, placed before a bird. The 
societies may hop in. Should they do so—should the vacant site 
behind Kensington Gore become a great park, between four public | 
institutions of the kind—a result will be effected that might in 
some respects change the whole metropolis. With regard to many 
of the purposes of the institutions in question, proximity of resi- 
dence would be desirable for professors and pupils. This is less 
felt when institutions are in a central position; but it is not so 
convenient to pass from one suburb to another: hence, the 
grand bait of the agglomerated institutions would probably draw 
round it a population peculiar to itself. Kensington and Bromp- 
ton, indeed, have already been selected as the residence by a large 
roportion of professional men. Of the whole quadrant extending 
ban Chelsea to Camden Town, to which such residents princi- 
ally resort, Brompton and Kensington are the most crowded. 
They would be still more so in the case supposed; and we should 
have in that district a kind of “ Quartier Latin” of a dignified and | 
popular sort—a quarter devoted to science and art. We do not | 
point out this possible result as an objection—rather the reverse, | 
but as acurious incident in the scheme proposed. The lodging- 
house-keepers and house-owners of Kensington and Brompton 
ought to view the scheme with great favour; as probably they do. 
But it is not likely that the acquisitions of that quarter would be 
robbed from the other suburbs. To some extent the new popula- 
tion would be added to the mass of the metropolis. The pecu- 
liarity, however, would be the select character of the district and 
its people. 











Ceiters ta the Editor. 
NEGLECTED CLAIMS OF THE BENEFICED CLERGY. 
Weston-super-Mare, 6th December 1852. 

Str—Allow me, as a subscriber of some twenty-five years past to your able 
paper, to trespass for a brief space upon your columns. 

At a time when compensatory claims are so clamorously put forward on 
behalf of the landed interest, not one plea is advanced by their advocates 
(on the principle, I suppose, of every man for himself) in support of the 
much stronger claims of the beneficed clergy of our National Church to com- 
pensation for the serious diminution they are sustaining in the amount of 
their tithes, from the present low averages of the prices of wheat and other 
grains. When the Tithe Commutation Act became law, those averages (as 
respects wheat) ranged some fifty per cent higher than they now do; and it 
would need the highest stretch of imagination to suppose that, under our 

resent commercial system of unrestricted competition, established by the 
lessing of God in this country, prices will materially advance in future 
years. The boon Mr. Disraeli promises the clergy will be but a paltry 
equivalent for what they are minus in pocket by the act of 1846. Upon the 
ag oo then, of fair play to all classes of the community, let me trust, 

r. Editor, that you will give this most hardly dealt-by class the benefit of 
your powerful advocacy of their undoubted claim to a just and equitable 
compensation. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, with much respect, JUSTITIA. 

[We admit the hardship ; we do not perceive an attainable remedy. What 
compensation would our correspondent suggest,—in what shape? “ Fair 
play to all classes of the community” are words used in rounding Parlia- 
mentary periods—not a rule of conduct for the Government. See how Mr. 
Disraeli serves his old clients the West India planters! Fine words they 
may still have, and deceptive figures; but if you ask more, the ready official 
answer is, “ Privy Councillors have no sympathy !’’—Eb.] 





NATIONAL DEFENCE, 
December 1852. 

We have made a step, it would seem, in worldly wisdom of late. The 
Peace Congress and its band are no longer listened to, and the country is 
really beginning to believe in the existence of danger from the attacks of a 
neighbouring power. Our worthy senators Messrs. Cobden and Bright are 
discovered to be untrustworthy guides in what concerns our general policy, 
and incompetent interpreters of the events passing in foreign lands. Com- 
mercial affairs they may be equal to discussing, but the direction of our re- 
lations with Continental states must be confided to men of a wider range of 
knowledge and experience. 

The opinion of persons most qualified to form judgments of coming events 
confirms the view entertained by the Spectator for some time past respecting 
the necessity for making effective preparation against invasion. The dispo- 
sition of the actual rultr of France is more likely to lead to an attack upon | 
England than to court her alliance. His ambition is selfish and presump- 
tuous enough to tempt him to imitate his uncle, even to the scheme of in- | 
vading us; whilst the prospect of avenging the disgrace of Waterloo would | 
never fail of its attraction, if plausibly held out, to our susceptible neigh- 
bours. Now, the only possible mode of meeting this formidable contingency 
is to be prepared for it; and this we do not appear in the way to become. 


Certain additions to our Marines, to our Regiment of Artillery, and to our 
Navy, are, it is true, contemplated; and, as far as they go, such measures 
must be allowed to be wise and judicious; but in order to assume a 


to be ; ture 
| of defence, nothing is so effectual as a general arming of the inhabitants, 


more especially of those counties forming the coast girdle of England. I am 
old enough to recall the preparations which were made in the early part of 
this century ; and it is not pleasant to compare the tone of sentiment which 
now prevails with that which animated all classes in 1803 and following 
years. It was not then the fashion to rely wholly on paid defenders for the 
security of our hearths and homes. Every man, no matter of what grade or 
age, who was capable of bearing arms, cheerfully enrolled his name in some 
“corps,” and submitted, first to the tedious lessons of the drill-sergeant, and 
to the fatiguing work of field evolutions afterwards. I think with respect 
and admiration of the gentlemen and farmers—the husbandry labourers 
and tradesfolk—of my neighbourhood, when I look back to the long series of 
Sunday military exercise in which the ***** Volunteers habitually engaged, 
winter and summer, during the years I allude to. Every servant, too, 

turned out in his uniform after church; the female servants always supplied 
their place in the domestic duties on those occasions. The meetings were 
often four or five miles distant; for in rural districts a hundred and fifty 
men were not to be colleeted within a small circumference ; and I remember 
that my brother, then a young Oxford student, used to feel the weight of his 
clumsy firelock and accoutrements somewhat sorely after walking his eight 
miles under it, in addition te his two hours’ maneuvering and marching. 
Ladies and children often attended the Sunday drills, looking on ap- 
provingly. Well, the effect of the universal training of the local population 
(our fishermen were as regularly drilled as the other men on Sundays, but in 
the use of the pike only) was to deter Napoleon from attempting to land 
upon our shores. Of course the military and naval armaments of that period 
were the main reliance, as in fact they always must and will be; still, the 
knowledge of the existence of bodies of men tolerably familiar with the use 
of fire-arms and accustomed to obey the word of command, diffused over 
every square mile of seaboard, is the surest safeguard we can possess against 
hostile designs. And I much doubt whether any amount of professional 
troops, quartered about in barracks, and unsupported by the half-trained but 
well-conditioned volunteer soldier, whose all is at stake in the struggle, will 
suffice to cover our coasts, now that it is ascertained how numerous a body 
of men can be embarked in one ship. It is credibly affirmed, that the num- 
ber put on board the Napoleon last month at Toulon was five thousand. 
Judge, then, if it would not be possible to throw double that foree upon the 
coast some night in one place, and another corps upon a not distant spot, so 
as to support each other, and inflict a terrible injury to England before she 
could furnish forth the power to expel the enemy. . 

Our Government has thought fit to damp the ardour of private rifle asso- 
ciations, which, on the first impulse of good citizenship, we saw rising up. 
This was foolish, and even reprehensible. Every encouragement ought to 
be held out to private companies to acquire the skilful use of no matter what 
weapons: it would be useful in more ways than one to the men of this 
generation, who are too much given to purchase exemption from bodily la- 
bour and personal sacrifices, by devolving all trouble and service upon the 
class beneath them. It is now considered “a bore” to perform any sort of 
office or to take any sort of trouble for yourself which you can get done by 
another for money; and thus even the sacred duty of defending our roof- 
tree, our women, and our infant children, comes to be regarded as one which 
we are justified in committing to hirelings, ‘‘ whose own the sheep are not.”” 
I do not heed the talk of Louis N ’s friends, who atlect to take um- 
brage at our preparations for defence, as an imputation against the sincerity 
of his protestations of amicable dispositions. Remember the fable. The 
tiger observed, one day, in his rambles, his friend the boar whetting his 
tusks against a hard stump. ‘ What is the use of your sharpening them?’’ 
quoth the tiger; “ I bear you no ill-will, and have no thoughts of quarrel- 
ling with you.” “ Very likely,” answered the boar; “ but ifit should come 
to that, there would not be time for me to do it.” Whatever may be thought 
of the purposes entertained by Louis Napoleon, there can be but one opinion 
as to the skill and forecast with which he plans their accomplishment; and 
it is more than probable that he will maintain the poner seme of cordial 
friendly feeling towards England as part of a scheme for laying us to sleep, 
whilst his own preparations are going forward for a vigorous aggressive 
movement. His reduction of the army is purely nominal ; meanwhile, the 
activity displayed in his seaports leaves no room to doubt that he is resolved 
to try his hand at war at no very distant period. 

I earnestly hope, therefore, that my countrymen may recognize the urgent 
expediency of organizing the entire male population in a military form, so 
as to offer the most ubiquitous front to the invader, should he be minded to 
attempt a descent. The spirit and courage of English gentlemen are incon- 
testible ; but they are decidedly less apparent since the march of civilization, 
by supplying mechanical contrivances to supersede the use of bone, muscle 
and lungs, has somewhat enervated a generation which has been nurtured 
in profound peace. In times of danger, at any rate, men must needs con- 
sent to be * bored,” on Ee of worse consequences, and «st shoulder their 
own piece, if they would hereafter smoke cigars, lounge in clubs, and read 
** Boz ’—the favourite time-killers of a modern gentleman of twenty. 

Bust Le, 





MEMORIAL SSTHETICS. 
Ashton, Somerset, 1st December 1852. 
The Duke of Wellington is laid in his grave, and public opinion pro- 
nounces the obsequies “ not unworthy of the occasion.” An event occurs 
which calls for a national demonstration: a pageant is got up; there isa 
lavish expenditure of money ; and—Englishmen are satisfied. England, con- 
fessedly and without hinderance of any sort, has done her utmost. Let us 
examine the thing, and see what it all comes to. 
The great Duke sinks quietly into the arms of Death at Walmer Castle, 


FUNEBRIAL AND 


| Autumn winds sweep round the ancient keep; there is a sound of coming 


winter on the shore ; the flag droops from the middle of the mast; minute- 
guns boom the tidings. It is well. We could not keep him always; his 
passing away is grand. From this point to the commencement of the burial 
service in St. Paul’s, two months afterwards, the whole proceedings are vul- 
gar, overcharged, and unnatural. Every one must have felt it so. The 
sensation is so universal as to escape comment. People accept it as some- 
thing inseparable from shows of the kind. Yet they applaud the show, and 
then, like Hamlet's worldly friends, go each to his own business, 

The lying-in-state, what is it? At the risk of your life, os make your 
way through reeking crowds into a strangely caparisoned hall, and there, on 
an elevated stage, which you are told to call a “ catafalque,” glittering with 
stars, you see an unshapely chest. ‘ Move on,”’ says a policeman, You 
came in, nerved for an interview with Death; you go out, thinking of the 
Opera. Ah! would they have shown him to you in his habit as he lived; 
would they have shown you your hero's face—the last enemy for a time 
Stamens over your invincible—that would have been a sight to appal the 

eart - 

Again, with the funeral. It is the old story; only a new and improved 
edition, double gilt, illuminated, embroidered, and embossed. As a military 
spectacle, our Continental neighbours, accustomed to these things on a gran 
scale, deride it. In one respect only, in respect of its heterogenecousness, can 
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the procession be said to have been complete. It embraced all elements; 
Foreign and. British, Church and State, real mourners and sham, volunteers 
and pressed men. Had the gathering been in truth voluntary—had the mar- 
shals and heralds less obviously been the concocters of the ida—the spon- 
taneity of the homage of itself would have been sublime; but as a plumed 
spectacle, it was not merely inartistic but barbarous. The form of a Roman 
triumph, used to dignify the obsequies of a Christian warrior and sage, could 
only result in a parade which must obscure rather than enforce the senti- 
ment. 

The interment is something better: you can scarcely spoil “ the burial 
service.” 

It remains to say how these national obsequies, in which every English- 
man has been interested, could have been managed better. I shall not pre- 
sume to offer a programme: it will be sufficient if the attention of thinkers 
is drawn to the fact, that throughout these ceremonies advantage has not 
been taken of what is good and true in the hearts of the people; that in the 
attempt to substitute pomp and glitter, and obsolete and unmeaning forms 
for the simple expression of the thoughts that were in the minds of all men, 
an opportunity has been lost of elevating the national character by a grand 
lesson in art. What are these thoughts? Admiration of the man, and de- 
sire to show how much his services were appreciated. This, the true senti- 
ment, has been confounded with a misty notion that it was necessary to do 
honour to the departed. Honour to the dead! it is a mistake. Honour was 
heaped on him while he lived. Death strikes, and kings cannot lift him 
from that stern level whereon all must lie alike. 

Our duty to him is bounded by his life. But there is another duty. I 
touch the theme with diffidence, but it is the mainspring of the whole. 
‘Every good and every perfect gift cometh from above.” If Wellington 
was indeed the bulwark of the liberties of the nineteenth century, he was a 
great gift. What shall we render? ‘ Vow, and pay unto the Lord, who 
cutteth off the spirit of princes.” 

This, then, is the conclusion we are led to. I only sketch it; there is 
room enough for accessories and effects. The funeral should have been less 
gaudy. If possible, the face of the dead should have been visible. The 
procession should have commenced from his own door; the escort military, 
as became his profession; the body should have been received near the 
grave by the representatives of the State, from them transferred to the dig- 
nitaries of the Church. In a new sepulchre in an open place, where accom- 
modation — have been provided for half a million of spectators, the hero 
should have been entombed ; and then over his head might have been raised, 
not a pillar nor an almshouse, but a temple, which would have become the 
fittest place for offering thanksgivings for national blessings in all time to 
come. 

These hints are not of the kind now called “ practical.” Though Eng- 

lishmen possess sensibility, they suppress it. Having good sight, they pre- 
fer to go blind. True types of sorrow never fail to touch them, but they re- 
ject them for the conventional. 
_ They are so very practical that they take more interest in the sign than 
in the thing signified. By velvet at twelve shillings a yard, and gilding laid 
on without stint, they express the measure of the difference between a hero 
and a common man. 





One word upon almshouses in connexion with the memory of the dead. | 
I leave the relation between the two to be proved by the logic of the con- | 


venticle, from which the idea, which is a specious one, has evidently sprung. 
I do not hesitate to denounce it as a shabby idea. We owe it to our igno- 
rance of better things; to our ignorance of art-relations. In the case of 
Wellington, the proposal to erect a sort of almshouse is a proposal to shackle 
the memory of our most perfect man to a monument of the imperfection of 
our social fabric, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Hl. 


MINISTERIAL 10 TRIUMPHE 
ON THE DEFEAT OF THE “ OpIOUS”’ TRIAD, “ WISE, JUST, AND 
BENEFICENT.” 

We have not in the pillory stood, 
But strut like honest men; 

For Palmerston, our genius good, 
Has brought us off again! 

We scarce were warm with sundry kicks 
From Bright and Hansard’s page, 

When, like some god in tragic fix, 
He wheel’d upon the stage ; 

And now, like “ gentlemen”’ we feel, 
Whose pride no man must hurt. 

What matter if we spatter’d Peel 
With our envenom’d dirt ? 

What matter, kind confiding friends > 
A cotton-spinner he ; 

But we are swells, the odds and ends 
Of “ old nobility.’”’* 

A cotton-spinning patriot he, 
Who only look’d to truth ; 

But we are sprigs of chivalry, 
Romancers from our youth. 

And if our “ Dizzy” flashy be, 
Scarce worth mid “ nobs”’ a place, 

He still can trace his pedigree 
From the Caucasian race. 

So none must quiz with taunt or jeer 
The change that we have made, 

Although our squads look’d somewhat queer 
Defiling for Free-trade. 

We gulp the dose with half-shut eyes, 
We gulp because we must ; 

But not because we think it ** wise, 
Beneficent, and just.” 

Such cause of cl would sh ful be; 
But change like ours is grand, 

Worthy of Chowler’s chivalry, 
The champions of “ the land.” 

We change, to have of power our fill, 
Our fill of golden dust ; 

We change, but unencumber’d still 
With * good”’ or ** wise” or “ just.” 

We change, yet all untaught are we ; 
We “ bow,” not understand ; 

We still are Chowler’s chivalry, 
As lumpish as our land. 

We gulp Free-trade with half-shut eyes, 
We gulp, because we must ; 

But mark! we have not own’'d it “ wise, 
Beneficent, and just.”’ B. 


*See Lord John Manners’s Poems, 
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BARTLETT’S PICTURES FROM SICILY.* 

Wiru the exception of Greece herself, there is no country whose 
history or remains would seem entitled to so much consideration as 
Sicily, or which has received so little. Colonized by Greeks, her 
numerous state-cities rivalled those of the mother-country in 
wealth and civilization, as well as perhaps in art, and in celebrated 
rulers. Reduced like the rest of the ancient world under the Ro- 
man yoke, she exhibited more variety of fortune during the middle 
ages than most other nations. The Saracen, the Norman, the 
Frenchman, and the Spaniard alternately ruled the country, till 
the island fell under the dominion of the Austrian Bourbons; the 
Saracen and the Norman leaving behind them traces of their taste 
and munificence in architecture such as in its peculiar way cannot 
be matched elsewhere. Yet is Sicilian history neglected, though 
parts of it, or rather anecdotes from it, are well known; the neglect 
apparently arising from the want of originality or nationality. Sici- 
lian art, haeneet great, was Grecian in ancient times, and in the 
more modern periods Byzantine, Saracenic, Norman; though ex- 
amples of a rich and fantastic combination of the three may be 
found, which seems entitled to the name of Sicilian. In like man- 
ner, the history of Sicily relates to foreigners. Greek colonists, Car- 
thaginian invaders, Roman conquerors, Saracen occupation, Nor- 
man, French, Spanish, and Bourbon dynasties, supersede the Sici- 
lians. In those great mutations of races which seem to have taken 
place not long before the dawn of authentic history, and again on 
the extinction of the Roman empire, Sicily, like Ireland, was rather 
frequently invaded than actually repeopled. The Sicilian Vespers 
were indeed a national movement, but the nation could not support 
it without foreign aid. The disastrous insurrection within sen 
last few years was also national, but, we suspect, partial. Its real 
and earnest supporters were the nobility and the middle class of 
towns. The bulk of the people, especially in the country, seem to 
have been too ignorant and too much under the influence of the 
| priests to be rational lovers of freedom. 

The island is as much neglected as its history, and for reasons 
more palpable. Its climate in the late autumn and winter is de- 
licious. Its vegetation is not only Southern but almost Tropical, 
and plants the glory of our green-houses are in Sicily a wild flower, 
a wild shrub, or a hedge-row tree. Etna is the most remarkable 
voleano in the world. Sicilian scenery has every variety, from 
| the black and desolate-looking lava streams, tossed into the wildest 
forms, to the reposeful classical beauty in which the Greek eye 
luxuriated. The remains are more complete and more numerous 
than those of Greece herself; and the middle-aged palatial and ec- 
clesiastical edifices are well worth examining. But the accommo- 
dations are bad—we cannot “ take our ease in our inn.” Even at 
the two chief modern cities, Messina and Palermo, the hotels are 
not first-rate in comforts; at the second-rate cities they are indif- 
ferent or positively bad, at some places there are none. In the 
large towns you are beset by filth; in every place you “ assist” by 
night at a banquet not where you eat but are eaten. In the few 
public vehicles they stuff in six when the coach was built for only 
ee and besides delays, you are exposed to the attacks of rob- 
bers. The other modes of travel are mostly the lectica of the 
middle ages, or horseback, since only certain roads are formed for 
carriages, and the traveller is liable to delays by floods. 

“ Among the other annoyances of Sicilian travel are the numerous fiu- 
mara, or water-courses, which descend from the mountains into the sea. 
Even on the line of carriage-road it is often impossible to bridge them over, 
from their immense width, and the mass of stones and débris that they hurry 
down in their headlong course. In the drought of summer they are for the 
most part dry and practicable; but in stormy weather the traveller's carriage 
is often arrested in the midst of one of these shallow but furious torrents ; 
| the baggage has to be taken off, and the passengers, male or female, pre- 
eariously carried pick-a-back through the foaming waters and deposited on 
dry land, while the driver, up to his middle, by dint of whipping and yell- 
ing, and pushing the wheels behind, succeeds in working his vehicle across 
the miry stream. 

“ In the wilder parts of the island, where there is merely a mule-track 
and but few bridges, the horseman is sometimes kept waiting for a day or 
| two at a miserable flea-bitten hovel, until some swollen torrent has subsided 
enough to allow him to ford it with safety.”’ 

It necessarily follows from these facts, that the subject of Mr. 
Bartlett’s tour is much less hacknied than some of the previous 
countries he selected for his annual volume. Sicily has not been 
without learned and accomplished travellers, although their works 
may have slipped out of the general mind; and the island has been 
partially visited within these few years. But it is far less over- 
run than Egypt, the Holy Land, and other spots that now form 

part of the grand tour, to which Mr. Bartlett has heretofore directed 
fis “footsteps.” This freshness may have contributed to give his 

resent volume more than its precursors the character of a regular 

ook of travels, which it undoubtedly possesses. There is more of 
that series of movements and occurrences which constitute a nar- 
rative; there is more of adventures by the way; the scenery 1s 
fresher, with greater variety ; and as a consequence, Mr, Bartlett 
is less driven to obtrude the artist, and relies “more on the read- 
er’s sense than gazer’s eye.” There are also life and interest In the 
late struggle, and the present condition of the Sicilian mind, which 
is, as might be supposed, in a state of —— rebellion, perhaps 
more indignant am even Italy ; as she has suffered more than 
Italy, and with more cruelty and wantonness, by as much as 
Neapolitan cowardice and cruelty are greater than German. It is 

* Pictures from Sicily. By the Author of “ Forty Days in the Desert.” Published 
by Hall and Virtue. 
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ssible that Mr. Bartlett’s retrospections of Sicilian history might 
for some readers be spared; but to many they will be almost a ne- 
cessity, and they are clearly and succinctly presented, 

Pictures of Sicily is not altogether limited to Sicily. The tourist 
gives a rapid sketch of the manner in which he reached it; and this 
is not the least interesting part of his book. The source of interest | 
is, that the writer deals mainly with the present and the practical ; 
with information useful to those who follow his steps, indications 
of how our ofticials attend to their duties abroad, or notices of the 
present state of things in Italy. The following is from Marseilles. 

“While expressing to the waiter my vexation at having missed the steamer | 
by an hour or two, he assured me that had I arrived some hours sooner, it 
was doubtful if I could have left, as there would have hardly been time to 

rocure the visa of the English Consul, without which the consuls of the 

talian ports, as well as the local authorities, refuse their respective signa- 
tures; and he assured me that two English travellers, who had arrived the | 
day before, had lost their _- because this indispensable visa, for which a 
considerable fee is demanded, could not, in consequence of the Consul’s ab- 
sence, be procured, together with all the others, in time. This story was | 
fully confirmed next day by the gentlemen themselves, who I found were 
fellow-passengers on board the same vessel; and I set it down as illustrating 
the often serious hinderances which befal the unfortunate traveller in spite of 
all his precautions. 

“ These travellers, then, being informed as soon as they arrived of the ne- 
cessity of getting the Consul’s signature, repaired immediately to his office ; 
but, although within the proper business hours, that gentleman was not in 
the city, nor, as it seemed, any other person competent to perform his func- 
tions. The consequence was, that his signature could not be procured, and 
the travellers lost their passage. They were men who had devoted the few 
days they could snatch from the cares of business to taking a peep at Italy, 
and they were compelled to be back again upon a given day ; yet here, for want 
of a single signature, and through no neglect or even inadvertence of their 
own, they would have been compelled, but for the accidental departure of 
another steamer next day—(the usual interval is about a week)—to re- 
nounce their further journey, and return home disappointed.” 

No doubt, it is a great tie to be constantly confined to one place, 
and that place Marseilles; but it is what thousands have to submit 
to everywhere. A man who undertakes a post and receives a salary 
should make up his mind to discharge its duties ; and this particu- 
lar duty of signing pres might readily be arranged, at all 
events, so as not to delay passengers by the steamers by an attend- 
ance at the time when they are about to start. | 

The following is a hint upon defences. As Sterne says, “ they | 
manage these things better in France.” 

“ One thing forcibly struck me on leaving this port; and at the present 
time, when our national defences are the subject of some anxiety, it may 
not be amiss to mention it. The commerce of Marseilles, though consider- 
able and increasing, is a mere nothing to that of Liverpool: yet, while tre- 
mendous forts and batteries—enough to blow any invading force out of the 
water—defend the entrance to the French harbour, what is there to protect 
the mouth of the Mersey and the stupendous docks and shipping of Liver- 
pool, should any enemy be disposed to attempt a sudden descent upon our 
coasts ?”’ 

The voyage from Marseilles to Naples is so arranged as to give 
passengers time to land at the principal places, the steamer gene- 
rally arriving in the morning and departing in the evening. Mr. 
Bartlett, indeed, made out a trip of two days to Pisa and Florence ; 
but that was a special case. The suspicions of the police and the 
—— system form a serious drawback to this advantage. 

** Here [at Leghorn] began our Passaporta and Dogana tribulations in Italy. 
In general it may be remarked, that these become more severe in proportion to 
the tyranny of the Peninsular Governments ; so that, bad enough in Tuscany, 
they get worse in the Papal States, and attain their climax of annoyance in the 
dominions of the King of Naples. These formalities are always disagreeable ; 
but here the worst of it is, that you have never done with them, the penin- 
sula being parcelled out into so many little states, each with its separate 
police, and customhouse, and its army of needy officials. And it is difficult 
to say whether you are more beset by land or sea,—that is, supposing you de- 
sire to go ashore, if even for an hour, to see the different ports at which the 
steamer touches. In the former case, if you are leaving the state of Lom- 
hardy, to enter that of Parma, you are subject before you cross the Po at 
Piacenza to a passport and customhouse examination; which is repeated as 
soon as you have gained the other side, Ten miles further, at Parma, it is 
necessary to get a fresh visa to the passport; and on leaving this little state, 
only twenty miles long, for that of Modena, which is smaller still, the same 
ceremony awaits you as in the forenoon; thus making five examinations in 
one day and upon a distance of thirty miles, and so on in every state and 
almost every town. The deliberation with which—unless quickened by a 
bribe—the lazy officials perform their functions, is enough to drive a Stoic to 
distraction. And here, on the sea-coast, you cannot land without having 
first procured the signature of the consul or ambassador of the particular 
place ; and if this is happily done, there is still the same passport and cus- 
tomhouse ordeal to be passed. The mere expense entailed by all this is a , 
serious item, but nothing to the vexation and hinderance that it occasions; | 
moreover, at present, owing to Mazzini and the Secret Societies, they are al- | 
ways on the look-out for suspicious characters, which renders the examination 
doubly rigorous. It was dark a long time before we fought our way through 
all these obstacles into the town of Leghorn, and bestowed ourselves for the 
night at a comfortable hotel,’ 

We take leave of Mr. Bartlett with part of a scene which has 
been often described, but never more artistically—sunrise from the | 
summit of Mount Etna. 

“ The guides had timed the thing exactly. It was between three and 
four; the stars were rapidly disappearing from the paling sky, while the 
Eastern horizon began to faintly redden with the dawn. Those who have 
never witnessed can scarcely realize by any description the strangeness of 
such a scene. Everything in the vast gulf below was dark and formless— 
the sea barely distinguishable from the land—vast whitish clouds like wool- 
sacks floating solemnly above it. A few bars of crimson soon appeared on 
the Eastward horizon, the sea-line became defined, the jagged edges of the 
distant mountains of Apulia cut against the sky. At thiy moment our guides 
shouted to us to stand up on the edge of the crater, and look out over the 
interior of the island, which stretched away to the Westward like a sea of 
rugged summits, blended in the shadowy mist of dawn. Just as the sun 
rose an immense shadow of the most exquisite purple was projected from the 
voleano half over the island, while without its range the light struck with | 
magic suddenness upon the tops of the mountains below ; a phenomenon so | 


admirably beautiful that it would have more than repaid us for the labour of 
the ascent. 
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“The wind had now become so violent and penetrating that not one of us 
was able to make the circuit of the crater, or indeed to stand up to windward 
for more than a few moments together. The crater, however, so far as we 
could observe, is not in itself by any means so striking as that of Vesuvius. 
All the top of the mountain is heated, and little jets of steam shot up at in- 
tervals from the crevices of the yellow-crusted sulphur. 

“* The view from Etna proved rather different from what previous descrip- 
tion had led me to anticipate. Vastuess and dreary sublimity predominate 
relieved with some few touches of exquisite beauty. Standing on the drea 
summit of the voleano, the eye takes in with astonishment the immense ex- 
tent of the region, at once desolated and fertilized by its eruptions. Wide 
beds of lava, black, abrupt, and horrid, may be traced down its deep sinuos- 
ities and chasms, winding, half concealed, among the extensive forests be- 
low, even through the midst of the fertile region which reposes at its base, 
until they pour into the sea; and idenpened with these are broad dismal 
beds of ashes and scoriw, the seat of eternal desolation. Beneath the Bosco, 
and around the base of Etna, the boundary of the region subject to its effects 
may be distinctly traced. Beyond, in all directions, extend the fertile plains 
and mountains of the island; the latter, however, of an aspect little less 
wild and desolate than that of Etna itself. The range of the view is almost 
boundless; Catania, Syracuse, and even, when clear, Malta itself, are visible. 
Castro Giovanni stands up on its rock, conspicuous in the centre of the island. 
The expanse of sea is most magnificent, with the distant mountains of Cala- 
bria and Apulia, and the entrance to the Faro di Messina.” 

The text is illustrated by thirty-three steel engravings of the 
most striking scenery, ruins, and edifices in Sicily, with sixteen 
wood-cuts of smaller objects ; the whole drawn with truth and spi- 
rit, and executed in a good style of art. 





NIEBUHR’S LIFE AND LETTERS: SUPPLEMENTARY 
VOLUME.* 

Tuts additional volume to the Life and Letters of the Roman his- 

torian seems intended to accompany a new edition of that work ; 

and though under the general superintendence of Miss Winkworth, 

appears to a great extent the idea of Chevalier Bunsen, the Prus- 


| sian Ambassador in London. The object of Chevalier Bunsen is to 


defend the character and opinions of his old master from miscon- 
ceptions and misrepresentations, especially with respect to his poli- 
tical views. The Fook consists of an essay on this topic in the 
form of a letter by Chevalier Bunsen to Miss Winkworth, in 
which he replies to censures that the publication of the Life has 
given rise to in periodical reviews, and discusses the erroneous 


| opinion that was entertained in Germany respecting Niebuhr’s 


polities ; illustrating and supporting the exposition by anecdotes 
and reminiscences, as well as by the writer's aflirmations. This 
essay is followed by selections from private letters addressed by 
Niebuhr to Bunsen, the whole of which are not yet to see the 
light; bya selection of letters from Holland written in 1808-9; 
and by some “ political fragments” referring to contemporary 
states or statesmen, during the time the writer’s mind was ear- 
nestly occupied on polities, that is the first twenty years of this 
century. e volume closes with “ miscellaneous selections” on 
political or economical questions of antiquity or the middle ages. 

Chevalier Bunsen’s essay, though rather diffuse, with a tendency 
to compliment all that is respectable and to condemn revolutionary 
sentiments, is an le and interesting paper. It glances over 
the history of Europe since the first French Revolutionary epoch 
1789. It touches fully upon the state of Prussia during the 
disastrous years of the French occupation ; and it unfolds 
Niebuhr’s ideas of what was passing around, and his dread 
of something like what has really occurred, grounded upon 
his clear scientific views of politics, and his equally clear con- 
ception of the essential principles of the French character, 
the French Revolution, and the mode of government it had 
established, more tyrannical than that of the old régime, no matter 
by what name it might be called. The extracts of all classes are 
intended to be autobiographical. Some of them are directly so as 
regards the object in marking Niebuhr’s practical opinions, possibly 
all of them may be in some remote way; but they do it in a man- 
ner so distant, or so critical as opposed to personal, that the in- 
terest becomes rather literary than biographical. They are not 
without attraction, especially when having a bearing, as they often 
have, upon the present state of Continental affairs, and as literary 
essays on a wide range of subjects with either a living or a scho- 
lastic interest. 

It is possible that the self-opinion of Niebuhr, and the national 
habit of elaborate systematizing, might make him unpopular with 
the Liberals of Germany, from the autocratic manner in which he 
promulgated a// his opinions, and the somewhat balanced or cau- 
tious character of his political ideas themselves. He was a friend 
to constitutional monarchy, and a believer in the British constitu- 
tion; but he held, and very truly, that the forms and institutions 
of one country cannot be meee Bow to another whose national 
character and circumstances are totally different: so that he looked 
with great misgivings on the French, Spanish, or Neapolitan imita- 
tions of a Parliament; and the result justified his scepticism. The 
delay which the forms and clogs of a free constitution offer to even 
good measures, had in his opinion a countervailing advantage, by 
rendering the law not merely legal but popular. ; 

“It is the peculiar and inimitable excellence of the British legislation, 
that no law can anticipate the progress of public opinion, Thus the laws 
find the way prepared for them, and millions are eager to carry them into 
exccution; thus they do not come before the public as a dead mass of words 
which study alone can render intelligible, but the public is already awaiting 
them, and comes to meet them half-way. This method certainly makes it 
necessary, in the case of all great measures, that the majority of the people 
should be brought to concur in their favour; and a generation may elapse 
before the prejudices of the majority can be silenced. But if this have been 

* The Life and Letters of Barthold George Niebuhr, and Selections from his 
Minor Writings. Edited and Translated by Susanna Winkworth. With Essays on 


his Character and Influence. By the Chevalier Bunsen and Professors Brandis and 
Loebell, Vol. III, Supplementary. Published by Chapman and Hall. 
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rmed, it is no longer in the power of the 
by the instance of the Catholics, to resist the foree of public opinion. 


“Those men who are free from prejudice will, unquestionably, discern | 


what is desirable and advantageous sooner than the multitude, which cleaves 
more closely to its old customs; and the freer the nation, the stronger are 
its prejudices. But if the clearer vision of the more sagacious minority be- 
comes law ere it is called for by the general voice, it takes the shape of ex- 
ternal restraint, and does not mingle with the deep-rooted national habits.”’ 

The friends of Pitt cannot object to the following character of 
him ; but such an estimate was not likely to find favour with the 
extreme Liberals of the Continent. 

“Pitt guided the helm of the state under such extraordinary circum- 
stances, that for years he was forced to make the general welfare take the 
place of law; and hence his enemies were enabled to persuade the majority 
of his contemporaries (for the majority never see beyond the surface of the 
moment) into believing that he wasa Tory, and that it was hypocrisy when 
he came forward as an advocate for the extension of liberty. ite was, how- 
ever, a pure Whig; and was most deeply in earnest in the plan for Parlia- 
mentary Reform which he brought forward in 1785, no less than in his 
speeches for the abolition of the Slave-trade, and in his efforts on behalf of 
the Irish Catholics. But, because he was so wise, and his stormy life fell in 
that terrible age when an epidemic insanity had seized upon men’s minds, 
he perceived, earlier than almost any one else, the unfitness of the time for a 
change which would otherwise have been most wholesome and innocent— 
and gave it up. He was convinced that the Jacobinical love of theorizing 
and forming projects could be checked only by an iron adherence to what 
had an historical existence; until the period of insanity should have ex- 
hausted itself. His plan for Parliamentary Reform may, and no doubt some 
day, when the fulness of time is come, will be adopted as a finished produc- 
tion of wisdom and justice. 

“Pitt never bowed to any other verdict than the sentence of his own rea~ 
son and conscience. Nothing is more intolerable to a revolutionary faction 
than to find themselves, from such a cause, unable to lead their adversary 
into a false position.” 

This account of the conduct of the British army -under the 
Duke of York in Holland is from a letter dated 1808. As the 
discipline of the army was then very different from what it now is, 
it is a satisfactory fact to find that, even in that much looser age, 
the oflicers so well upheld the character of their country ; for mere 
head. quarter orders could not avail much unless properly carried out. 

“We had heard so much of the terrible enormities practised by the Eng- 
lish in North Holland, that, knowing how many similar scenes had taken 
place in other wars, 1 made inquiries into the details, apprehensive that I 
should be told of some new fearful horrors. I was very much astonished to 
find, that not an instance of plunder, to say nothing of murder or insult to 
women, is known here, though the army was long enough in this neigh- 
bourhood ; on the contrary, their discipline and exact payment for all trifles 
as well as for large purchases were highly extolled. Any one who knows 
the Duke of York wi 
Abercrombie.” 

The following will furnish a specimen, though a very small one, 
of Chevalier Bunsen, at the same time that it exhibits Niebuhr’s 
penctration of a state of things then veiled from most, but now ex- 
posed to general view. 


ascribe the merit of these good works to old General | 


canoes, they both stepped into it immediately. 


“‘The best method of representing Niebuhr’s constitutional creed seems to 


be, to eonsider it first in its great outlines as to European politics in general, 
and then with special application to Germany and Prussia. Now, his lead- 
ing principles as to constitutioual questions, from a general European point 
of view, may be compressed into the following propositions. 

* Europe is threatened with great dangers, and with the loss of all that is 
noble and great, by two opposite but conspiring elements of destruction— 
despotism and revolution ; both in their most mischievous forms. As to the 
former, the modern state despotism, established by Louis XIV., promoted by 


the French Revolution, and carried out to unenviable perfection by Napo- | 


leon, and those governments which have adopted his system after having 
combated its author, is more enslaving and deadening than any preceding 


form; for it is civilized and systematized, and, besides the military force, | 


has two engines unknown to the ancient world or to the middle ages. 
These are, first, the modern state-government, founded upon a police force 
which has degenerated into a gigantic spy system ; and, secondly, a 
thoroughly organized and centralized bureaucracy, which allows of no inde- 
pendent will and action in the country. So, likewise, modern revolution is more 

estructive of political life and the elements of liberty than similar movements 
in former ages; for it is a merely negative, and, at the same time, systematic 
reaction against the ancien régime, of which it made the despotic part uni- 
versal by carrying out uniformity, and by autocratic interference in the 
name of the state; whereas it gives no equivalent for the real although 
imperfect liberties which the old system contained in the form of privileges; 
and in condemning such privileges under the sanction of democracy, it de- 
stroyed the basis of liberty under the pretext of sovereignty. The ancien 
régime had, indeed, made a similar attempt in the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century. The philosophical Catherine had made Russian serfdom 
universal and uniform; so, too, Peter Leopold, the liberal Grand Duke of 
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| his wife, who is banished to a boarding-house ; her children are re- 

moved from her, shortly reported dead, and the Colonel marries 

again. Meanwhile, the children are brought up in obseurity, 

| under the name of Graham; Margaret the girl being designed for 
a governess, and William for a shopman. The latter, however, 

| revolts at this career, stimulated thereto by dim memories of a 
former condition. He throws himself into the world to find his 
parents; but quickly finds that the first thing he will have to do 
is to support himself. Accident and resolute exertion enable him 
to acquire a fortune; and circumstances carry him with the other 
actors in the drama to Canada; where he is eventually enabled to 
establish his birthright, though he reaps no benefit from his suc- 
cess, owing to the reckless and revengeful manner in which he has 
pursued it. 

What may be called the moral of the story is well conceived. 
The effect of desertion, though only dimly remembered, on the cha- 
racter of young Graham, and the unscrupulous revengeful impulses 
of his Indian blood, are distinctly brought out. The punishment 
of Colonel Marsden and his mother is impressive, though it also 
falls upon his innocent second wife and son. There is, however, a 
want of skill in the management, which renders the narrative 
heavy and the denouement unattractive. Part of this is owing to 
trivial persons and occurrences being introduced into the story 
without contributing to its unravelment. The main cause of the 
failure is the ill-conditioned character of Graham. He is mean in 

| conduet, and malignant rather than revengeful in fecling—in the 
poetic “ dignity of revenge.” THence-the sympathy of the reader 


| 1s rather against him, however just his claim, especially as his an- 


Tuscany, had swept away, for the love of state uniformity, the last remnants | 


of the municipal independence of Tuscany; and his Imperial brother, Jo- 
seph, had attempted to confiscate the Hungarian privileges in behoof of ab- 
solute kingship. Yet more utterly had the French Revolution destroyed the 
last living germs of Continental liberties in the name of liberty. 
dom which had escaped the irregular — of the barons in the middle 
ogee was now destroyed, together with the privileges of the latter, by a stroke 
of the pen.” 





THE WHITE ROSE OF THE WURON.* 
Tne accidental knowledge of what is said to be an “o'er true 
tale” has given a } 
and to the nature of the incidents, which could not have been 
produced from the general events of English life by observation 


or skill. In addition, the scenes of the story are mostly laid | 


among the wilds of Canada, with Indians and Canadians for aet- 
ors; yet the circumstances of the tale are such as to remove them 
from the usual Red Indian incidents and characters, which Cooper 
has made familiar and his imitators hacknied. 

The origin of the tale is the marriage of a Colonel Marsden, a 
man of family, to a half-breed Canadian in a frontier settlement. 
When he carries his wife and two children to land, his proud 
mother refuses to receive or publicly acknowl them. The 


* The White Rose of the Huron, By Georgiana C. Munro, Author of “ The Voy- 
age of Life.” In three volumes. Published by Saunders and Otley. 


All free- | 


culiarity to the motives in this novel, | 


tagonists are more amiable than himself, and the real punishment 
falls heavier upon the innocent than the guilty. “The Rose of 
Huron ” is a loye-story, intrinsically separate from the main pur- 
pose of the book, but connected with it by the lover haying a 
family connexion with the principal actors. 

Although the novel-reader will be disappointed in the termina- 
tion, yet the death of Horace Marsden and his mother was perhaps 
a necessity, after the reckless exposure of their position; and 
though arising from accident, it is a means of punishing Graham. 
The dramatis persone are collected at an island near a remote 
place, the portage of the three Falls. Horace is about to cross the 
river to the island, just after the denouement, to avoid Graham, 
now Ludovico Marsden. 

“The remainder were much as Ludovico left them: but on seeing him 
approach, Horace moved from where he had been standing, and walked to 
the water’s edge, remarking that it was time they should return to the is- 
land. One of the Indians who were loitering about came to the young 
officer the instant he observed him, and having launched the lightest of the 


** Ludovico looked on from the upper part of the bank. At that moment, 
in spite of the ruin which awaited Horace, in his heart he envied him. He 
envied him the preference of all, and, as he believed, the love of the beauti- 
ful being for whom fe would have borne almost anything to call his own. 
In his incensed and irritable state of mind, he was disposed to resent the 
slightest oceurrence as an affrout, and it displeased him much to perceive that 
the young Indian who had been so ready to attend Horace was one whose 
services had always been more es given to himself. Without 
pausing to think, he called aloud the youth’s name; and the Indian sprang 
on shore directly, leaving the Englishman alone. 
“The water was so deep in-shore, that the canoe floated free close to the 
abrupt and rocky bank, which rose at first merely a few inches above the 
surface ; and before Horace observed it, the shallop was a yard or so nearer 
the point beyond which the rapidly-contracted current swept on with head- 
long fury to the fall, nearly at a right angle with the receding shore, above 
where a small bight formed a safe and convenient place for landing. On 
perceiving the change of position, he caught a hemlock bough that drooped 
over the edge of the water, to keep the canoe stationary until the arrival of 
two Indians whom he saw approaching. E 
“ At this moment, Colonel Marsden awoke sufticiently from his apparent 
lethargy to observe Horace standing heedlessly on the seat of the canoe, 
with the slender branch by which he held, all that there was to keep it from 
gliding on, or himself from falling; and, alarmed at his hazardous position, 
he called out suddenly te ‘'Take care.’ ” 
‘* Horace, startled at the sound of his father’s voice, and looking up hastily, 
relinquished the detaining branch. In an instant he perceived his error, but, 
in a hurried attempt to repair it, lost his balance; and nearly fell, then 
gave the hemlock boughs a push, to regain his footing; which serving as an 
impetus to the canoe, it darted from the shore, and shot on rapidly to the 
point. Tle seized a paddle instantly ; but his unskilled hand had not power 
to alter the course or eheck the dangerous speed of his boat, for already it 
was Within the deadly sweep of the current, and in another moment it was 
borne on with the arrowy swiftness which could lead only to destruction. 
“The Indians knew at once that all hope of aiding him was vain, and 
looked at each other in silence. Of the rest, Ludovico—foremost in good or 
evil—was the first to reach the bank beside the short but furious rapid which 
: foamed above the cascade ; the canoe was amidst it, though still upright, and 

its devoted passenger stood motionless, surveying hisapproaching doom. One 
| clance told the practised seaman that present help was impossible, and he 
darted along the bank with a speed which few could equal. Yet, even in 
his haste, he saw the canoe as it trembled for an instant on the very br ink 
of the fall, then as it shot downwards, was lost in boiling foam; and in the 
| next moment he had plunged into the calmer water on the border of 
the frothing cauldron at its foot. A few seconds of anxious exertion, 
and he had eaught the hand of Horace, almost before the tumultuous 
waters had relinquished him, and with some difficulty, owing to the strength 
| of the current, he sueceeded in bringing his motionless companion to land. 

“ And now that the only act of kindness that had ever marked his conduct 
| towards his helpless burden was accomplished, he saw that it was useless : he felt 
| that with the one who had been made the sufferer for other’s deeds he had parted 
for ever—and in bitterness. What a change had come over Ludovico’s feel- 
ings within the last few minutes, almost moments! His work was done—his re- 
venge could searcely intlict greater pain than it had already given and now 
the chief barrier to his success, his brother and rival, lay lifeless before him 
—and was he happy? Oh, no! that bond of relationship which bis heart 
had disregarded with respect to the living, it acknow ledged to the dead; and 
in that hour he vainly wished that the last year of their existence eould be 
cancelled. Were it to be lived over again, how differently it should be spent ! 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Booxs. 

My Home in Tasmania, during a Residence of Nine Years, By Mrs. 
Charles Meredith. In two volumes, 

Stamboul, and the Sea of Gems. By the Author of “The Bridal and 

the Bridle.” 

Memoir of the Services of the Bengal Artillery, from the Formation of 

the Corps to the Present Time ; with some Account of its Internal 

Organization. By the late Captain E. Buckle, Assistant-Adjutant- 

General, Bengal Artillery. Edited by J. W. Kaye, late Licutenant, 

Bengal Artillery. 

On Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, and Sciatica, their Pathology, 
Symptoms, and Treatment. By William Henry Fuller, M.D, we 
Life and Letters of Barthold George Niebuhr, and Selections from his | 
Minor Writings. Edited and Translated by Susanna Winkworth. 
With Essays on his Character and Influence, by the Chevalier Bun- 
sen, and Professors Brandis and Loebell. Volume Ill. Supplementary. 


A Treatise on the Screw Propeller ; with various Suggestions of Im- 
provement. By John Bourne, C.E. 

[The primary object of this quarto volume is to bring before the public some 
improvements which its author Mr. Bourne thinks may be made in the 
screw propeller, as well as in the sails of sailing-vessels, and the con- 
struction of ships generally. These things occupy but a portion of the work : 
the treatise contains a very full history of the principle of propulsion, 
from classical times down to the last year; and a very curious exposition it 
is, from the number of theoretical plans, and practical failures or neglects. 
This interesting section is followed by elaborate statistics, a large part 
of them relating to the comparative merits of screw and paddles; after which 
the scientifi¢ principles of the subject are handled. The text is illustrated 
by numerous wood-cuts and engravings, and the volume may be recom- 
mended to those who take an interest in the important subject on which it 
treats. } 

Loets and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. 
the Earl of Belfast. 

[These popular lectures of the Earl of Belfast are another proof of the closer 
sympathy between the different classes of society, which we lately remarked 
upon, and which would impart an extrinsic interest to the lectures themselves, 
if they needed any, but they do not. The subjects of the noble lecturer are 
the departed poets of the present century, and embrace a list of names 
of which the wra may feel proud. Coleridge, Wordsworth, Moore, Keats, | 
Scott, Byron, Shelley, and Campbell, are all likely to be famous men with 
posterity ; while Southey, Crabbe, Hood, the two Smiths, Barham, and Kirke 
White, will be more or less remembered if not read. Lord Belfast's es- | 
timates are judicious, and several of his remarks indicate thoughtful criti- 
cism. To some readers, perhaps, the extent of the illustrative quotations 
may be too numerous; but many will relish them, and to the lectures they 
were indispensable. } , 

The Unseen Hand ; or Episoaes in an Eventful Life. By the Reverend 
oaene J. Ram, M.A., Incumbent of Warslow and Elkstone, Staflord- 
shire. 

{The theme of this tale is the rejection of a lover, amiable, but neither | 
religious nor steady in purpose, and his final success after his reformation 

The story, however, is made a medium for exhibiting 

scenes of university and town life of various kinds. ] 

The Elements of Picturesque Scenery ; or Studies of Nature made in 
Travel with a view to Improvement in Landscape-painting. By Henry | 
Twining. 

{This work is an entire recast, with a large proportion of new matter, of a | 
work printed some years ago for private circulation, and “ distributed to va- | 
rious institutions connected with art.”” It consists of tliree sections, with a 
preliminary chapter on light: the first section treating of mountains, rocks, | 
voleanoes, and glaciers; the second of British park and forest trees, and the | 
vegetation peculiar to certain regions in Europe; the third of buildings, 
ruins, and figures. Mr. Twining appears to have travelled a good deal, and 
in several countries, and has exercised powers of observation active enough 
naturally, and sharpened by a feeling for the picturesque. His book is one 
rather of remarks and opinions than of broad views systematized into a theory 
or maintained as a creed, It would be read by artists and amateurs, not so 
much for disquisition or instruction, as in the light of observations by a well- 
informed person on a congenial theme. ] 

Directions for Introducing the First Steps of Elementary Drawing in 
Schools and among Workmen ; with Lists of Materials, Objects, and 
Models. By the Author of “ Drawing for Young Children,” &c. 
(Prepared and published at the request of the Council of the Society 
of Arts.) 

{The pre-rudimentary character of this title reminds us of an artist who in- | 
formed a friend of ours that he had painted “ Gil Blas ebout to endeavour to | 
assume an air of unconcern while attending on the Robbers.’’ The direc- 
tions are of a practical character, and conveyed in a rather literary style, 
but with some dogmatism of tone, and occasional exaggeration,—for in- , 
stance, where the author states, as of “a large portion of the agricultural 
population,” that the “peasant boy becomes a quadruped, scarcely able to | 
stand on his hind-legs, or use his paws or faculties, except to clutch a stick 
or stone.” Drawing and other school-education are all very well, but “a 
man’s a man for a’ that.’’] 

Chrestomathie Francaise, ou Choix de Morceaux tirés des Meilleurs 
Ecrivains Frangais. Par A. Vinet, Professeur 4 l’ Académie de Lau- 
sanne. A I'Us des Ecoles, par Louis F. Chaumont, Maitre de 
la Langue Francaise. 

{An abridgment from Vinet’s large work of French selections in three vo- 
lumes. The distinguishing feature of the original, which is maintained in 
this volume, is arrangement and purpose in the extracts, with brief notes re- 
specting the authors; while the passages quoted are less fragmentary than 
in some other recueils. The subjects in this volume are chiefly historical 
and poetical, with one or two biographies, and fictitious pieces.] 

Le Trésor de Penscées, and Traveller's Mental Companion. By Antoine 

____ Claude Gabriel Jobert, Author of ‘The Philosophy of Geology,” &c. 
[Upwards of a thousand selected sentences, followed by an English transla- 
tion, designed to be used, if used as an instruction phrase-book, in a manner 
explained in the preface. } 

Lhe Elements of Algebra, adapted for the Use of National and Adult | 
Schools. By the Reverend J. W. Colenso, M.A., Rector of Forncett 
St. Mary, Norfolk, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Stable Practice ; or Hints on Training for the Turf, the Chase, and the 

Road: with Observations addressed to all who are concerned in Racing, 
prceple-chasing, and Fox-hunting. By Cecil, Author of “ The Stud 
Farm. | 


A Course of Lectures by 


[The object of this work is to enable a horse’s owner to get the most service 
he can fairly look for out of his horse, whether for the road, the chase, or the ! 
turf; though the last, from its importance im various ways, is the most ela- | 


borately treated subject. The book is equally addressed to the keeper of a 
stud or the owner of a few horses; and involves a variety of information re- 
specting the training, management, and riding of horses, as well as i 

the economy and discipline of the stables. It is a well-written book, with- 


| out so much of a slang style as is found in some treatises on horses and 


dogs. | 
The Pirsis, or Modern Zerdusthians ; a Sketch. By George Briggs, 
Author of “ The Cities of Gujarashtra.”” 
[A well-written and informing sketch of the Parsees. It treats of the per- 
sonal appearance, costume, character, habits, and mode of living of the Fire- 
worshipers, and their punchayet or assembly for regulating their own - 
ceedings, so far as regards what the English law considers as “ customs.’”] 
Ireland considered as a Field for Investment or Tesidence. By Wil- 
liam Bullock Webster, Esq. 
[A variety of legal, statistical, and practical information, mixed with a few 
sketches of that fascinating occupation “improvements,” designed to recom- 
mend the investment of British capital in Irish landed property. A geologi- 
cal map of Ireland accompanies the volume.] 


The new editions of the week are of works of value and character, with 
such extensive additions or changes as to give them novelty of matter and 
even of form. 

The Naval and Military Dictionary of Colonel Burn, originally pub- 
lished ten years ago, has been carefully revised and greatly enlarged, to give 
it a less technical character than formerly ; while nearly a half—the English- 
French part—is altogether new, It may be proper to observe, that it w a 
dictionary ; dealing with the translation of words, not the description of 
things the words indicate, except incidentally. 

Dr. Heok’s Church Dictionary is rather an encyclopmdia, containing 
an account, sometimes almost running into the treatise or essay, of the 
different subjects. This sixth edition has not only been revised but 
extended, by more than a hundred articles. In consideration of the cir- 
cumstances of the times, “ the articles relating to the heresies and uliar- 
ities of the Church of Rome have been expanded; and, strong as they were 


' in former editions in condemnation of the Papal system, they have been ren- 


dered more useful, under the present exigencies of the Church, by a refer- 
ence to the decision of the so-called Council of Trent, so as to enable the 
reader to see what the peculiar tenets of that corrupt portion of the Christian 
world really are.” 

Mrs. Porter's plain and explanatory book on arithmetic has not only been 
revised and enlarged but recast; the form being changed from dialogue to 
that of direct teaching. 

A Naval and Military Technical Dictionary of the French Language. 
In two Parts, French-English, and English-French; with Ex- 
planations of the various Terms. By Lieutenant-Colonel Burn, As- 
sistant Inspector of Artillery. 


A Church Dictionary. By Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., Vicar of 
Leeds. Sixth edition, Revised and Corrected. vs 
Rational Arithmetic. By Mrs. G. Porter. A new edition. Altered 


and Adapted for the Use of Schools as well as for Private In- 
struction. 
PAMPHLFETs. 

The Peril of Portsmouth, French Fleets and English Forts. By James 
Fergusson, Esq. With a Plan. 

A Plan for the Formation of a Maritime Militia or Sea Fencible Force. 
By Charles Elliott, Captain R.N. 

Ireland ; an Inquiry into the Social Condition of the Country, with 
Suggestions for its Improvemeut. By Daniel Kesban, Author of 
“Stray Thoughts on Political Economy,” &c. 

Confession and Absolution, A Letter to the Dean of Exeter, from the 
Bishop of Exeter. 

A Pulpit Estimate of Wellington. By John G. Manly. 

Letters on Convocation, By A. I. E. Republished from the Aforning 
Chronicle. 

Unele Tom's Cabin, Bleak House, Slavery and Slave-trade. Six Ar- 
ticles by Lord Denman, reprinted from the Standard, With an Ar- 
ticle containing Facts connected with Slavery, by Sir George Stephen, 
reprinted from the Northampton Mercury. 

The Morality of Public Men, A Letter addressed to the Earl of Derby. 

Industrial Instruction on the Continent. A Lecture by Lyon Playfair. 
C.B., &c. (Museum of Practical Geology.) 

On the Resources of King’s College, London, for Medical Education, 
A Lecture. By Robert Bentley Todd, M.D., Xe. ; 
How to Secure the best Design for the New National Gallery. By Spi- 

ridione Gambardella. 

Sheriff-Courts of Scotland, &e. By an Advocate, not a Sheriff. 


ny uJ 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Orrice or Onpvance, Dec. 7.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Brevet Major T. A. 
Shone to be Lieut.-Col. vice Palmer, retired on half-pay; Sec. Capt. R. H. Crofton 
to be Capt. vice Shone ; First Lieut. G. Barstow to be Sec, Capt. vice Crofton; Sec. 
Lieut. Hl. R. Porter to be First Lieut. vice Barstow. 

Wan-orrice, Dec. 10.—Ist Regt. of Drag. Guards—Capt. J. A. Digby, from the 
12th Light Drags. to be Capt. vice Horne, who exchanges. 10th Drags.--Cornet G. 
Webster to be Lieut. by purchase, vice the Hon. A. A. 5. Annesley, who retires. Ath 
Light Drags.—Capt. G. Horne, from the lst Drag. Guards, to be Capt. vice Digby, 
who excl iges ; Assist.-Surg. C. F. Flood, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice George, who exchanges. 18th Foot—Ensign T. H. Smith to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Suckling, who retires; Ensign J. W. Meurant, from the 45th Foot, to be 
Ensign, vice Smith. 24th Foot—Ensign J. H. Armit, from the 6th Foot, to be En- 
sign, vice Pery, who retires. 29th Foot—Licut. H. G. Colvill to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Murchison, who retires upon full-pay. 31st Foot—Ensign G. F. Her- 
bert to be Lieut. by purchase, viee Bythesea, who retires. 32d Foot—Lieut. Pr. 
Primrose, from the 94th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Inglis, who exchanges. 69th Foot 
—Lieut. D. Dunn to be Capt. without purchase, vice ¢ irmichael, deceased; Ensign 
E. Marcon to be Lieut. without pur. vice Dunn; Gent. Cadet C. G. Harrison, from the 
Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Marcon, 70th Foot —Gent. 
Cadet A. J. Freemantle, from the Royal Mill. Coll. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Watson, deceased, 72d Foot- Lieut. W. H. Eliot, from the Royal Canadian 
Rifle Regt. to be Lieut. vice Humphreys, who exchanges; Assist.-Staff-Surg. G, 
Horniblow, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Home, who exchanges. 75th Foot— 
Ensign O. de L. Priaulx to be Licut. without purchase, vice Hardy, deceased; 
Gent. Cadet W. C. Justice, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Priaulx., 77th Foot—Lieut. G. Cary to be Capt. without purchase, vice 








| Brevet Major Tomkins, deceased; Ensign C, H, France to be Lieut. without pur- 


Gent. Cadet A. Lempricre, from the Royal Mil. Coll, to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice France. 78th Foot—Lieut. T. Gilley, from half-pay 
7th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Smith, promoted, without purchase, to an Unattached 
Company. 85th Foot—Ensign E. C. Deering to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Blosse, 
who retires. 92d Foot—Ensign C. Parsons to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Mann, 


chase, vice Carey; 


| who retires. 94th Poot—Lieut, W. L. Ingles, from the 32d Foot, to be Lieut. vice 


Primrose, who exchanges. 


2d West India Regt.—Ensign R. J. G. Grant to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Gib- 
bings, promoted; E. D. Cockell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Grant. 

Koyal Canadian Rifle Regt.—Lieut. W. H. Humphreys, from the 72d Foot, to be 
Lieut. vice Eliot, who exchanges. J 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. R. V. George, M.D. from 12th Light Drags. to be As- 
sist.-Surg. to the Ferces, vice Flood, who exchanges; Assist.-Surg. A. D. Home, 
from the 72d Foot, te be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Horniblow, who exchanges. 

Unattached—Lieut. M. E, Smith, from the 78th Foot, to be Capt. without pure 
chase, 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
y, December 7. 


Panrxensuirs Disso.vep.—Stevens and Co, St. Hilary, Cornwall, dealers in tin 
ores; as far as regards M. Hancock—Banks and Co. Westleigh, Lancashire, coal- 
masters ; as far as regards J. Gregory—Banks and Gregory, Westleigh, Lancashire, 
coal-masters—Kelly and Co. Upper Thames Street, coal-mercliants—Hodgsons and 
Astin, Halifax, bobbin-makers—Lant and Co. Birmingham, confectioners—Bardsley 
and Sons, Ashton-under-Lyne, brush-makcrs—W. and F’, Cross, Bungay, boot-makers 
—May and Bidwell, Exeter, share-brokers—Choake and Co. Modbury, Devonshire, 
tanners; as far as regards D. G. Tiddy—Pearson and Holdsworths, Valley Mill, 
Yorkshire, stuff-manufacturers—Jennings and Son, Goswell Street, carvers—Curties 
and Moynihan, York Street, Westminster, cheesemongers —Collinge and Sons, Roch- 
dale, cotton-spinners—Simpson and Brooks, Mill Hill Works, Old Ford, agricultural 
chemists—Soutter and Parsons, East Street, Walworth, curriers—- Dade and Co. Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, stuff-merchants—Reynolds and Co. Bristol, tobacco-pipe-manufac- 
turers—Stoneham and Mortimore, Ashton-under-Lyne, elastic waterproof-paper- 
manufacturers—Smith and Co. Burnley, boiler-makers ; as far as regards L. Clayton 
—J.and J. Gartside, Ashton-under-Lyne, brewers—Fitzpatrick and Co. Liverpool, 
manufacturers of flour of brimstone —Mann and Son, Arbroath, merchants—Glasgow 
and Liverpool Shipping Company; as far as regards A. M‘Nair, A. Galbraith, C. 
M‘Gregor, J. Reid, and A. Drysdale. 

Bankxrvupts.—Joun Ricuarpson Oares, Finch Lane, Cornhill, tailor, to sur- 
render Dec. 15, Jan. 22: solicitor, Colley, Bucklersbury; official assignee, Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers—Witiiam Harcurrr Surriper, known as WILLIAM SURRIDGE, 
Harrow Road, horse-dealer, Dec. 17, Jan. 22: solicitor, Jones, Quality Court; ofli- 
cial assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers — Ronertr Grean, udley Terrace, 
Wandsworth Road, wax-chandler, Dec. 17, Jan. 21: solicitors, Rogerson and Ford, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Davip SuTHER- 
LAND, Preston, seed-merchant, Dec. 20, Jan. 12: solicitors, Willmott, London; 
Andrew, Manchester; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester — Wittiam Bacon, 
Brentwood, grocer, Dec. 17, Jan. 25: solicitor, Rawlings, Furnival’s Inn, and Rom- 
ford, Essex; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Ricuakp Betiand 














~ 








Grorce CamrseE, Liverpool, merchants, Dec. 20, Jan, 11: solicitors, Anderson and 


Collins, Liverpool ; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

DivipEenps.— Dec. 29, Bradley, Mark Lane, corn-factor-— Dec. 29, Hill, Rotherhithe, 
engincer— Dec. 29, Hills, Isle of Dogs, oil of vitriol manufacturer—Deec. 29, Rutty, 
Gerrard Street, Soho, draper—Jan.4, Buckle, Pall Mall, master-mariner—Dee. 28, 
Atkinson, Dalton-in-Furness, Lancashire, tanner—Dec. 28, Hall, Manchester, packer 
—Dec. 28, Fray, Wigan and Manchester, check-manufacturer—Dec. 28, Cooper, 
Liverpool, butcher—Dec. 29, Perritt, Hull, money-scrivener. 

Crrriricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
mecting.—Dec. 29, Freeman, Southampton Street, Camberwell, dealer in colonial 
produce—Jan. 12, Reeves and Co. Taunton, scriveners. 

Derciarations or Divipenps.—Kretzshmar, King Square, manufacturing jeweller ; 
first div. of 3s. 9d. Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch 
Lane— Rutland, Falcon Square, straw-bonnet-manufacturer ; first div. of ly. 5jd. any 
Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Heilbronn and Harrison, Great St. 
Helen’s, drysalters; second div. of 7s. 8d. and a dividend on the separate estate of J. 
Harrison, any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Goldsmith, Benhill, Suf- 
folk, corn-merchant ; final div. of 5s. 10d. Dec. 9, and three following Thursdays ; 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Edwards, Allington, Dorsetshire, sack-manufacturer ; 
further div. of iid. any Tuesday or Friday after Dec. 17; Hernaman, Exeter—Mat- 
thews, Yeovil, druggist; first and final div. of 1s, 0jd. any Tuesday or Friday after 
Dec. 17; Hernaman, Exeter—Hotten, Penzance, watch-maker ; first div. of 4s. 9d. 
any Tuesday or Friday after Dec. 17; Hernaman, Exeter—Russell, Birmingham, 
merchant; eighth div. of 114d. any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham—Pryde and 
Co. Liverpool, sail-makers ; first div. of 1s. 9d, on Wednesday, Dec. 15, or any sub- 
— ednesday; Morgan, Liverpool. 

COTCH SEQUESTRATION.— Hislop, Leith, timber-merchant, Dec. 9, 30. 


— 
Friday, December 10. 
Partnersuirs Dissotvep.—Williams and Co. Chester, tobacconists; as far as 
s R. Jones—C. and J. Warr, Felix Place, Islington, builders—E. and R. 
Blythen, Holt, Denbighshire, farmers—Sang and Co. London—Darbyshire and Co, 
Radcliffe, Lancashire, brick-makers ; as far as regards T, Darbyshire—Walkdens and 
Darbyshire, Openshaw, Lancashire, brick-makers ; as far as regards T. Darbyshire— 
P. and P. Catterall, Preston, attornies—Turner and Phillips, Upper Carlisle Street, 
Portman Market, laundrymen-—Craig and Faull, Cardiff, clothiers—M. A. and E 
Shannon, Liverpool, milliners—Newton and Woodrow, Norwich, land-agents; as far 
as regards E. J. Newton—Hallam and Son, Skipton, worsted-spinners—Prior and 
Atkinson, Wood Street, Cheapside, warehousemen—Parry and Co. Leadenhall 
Street, booksellers—J. ‘I. and A. May, North Street, Poplar, statuaries—Braith- 
waite and Jones, Cockspur Street, goldsmiths—Newbold and Co. Bury, iron- 
founders—Evans and Matthews, Birmingham, silk-mercers—Bown and Son, Lea- 
mington Priors, jewellers—Mollady and Co. Warwick, hat-manufacturers; as far as 
regards J. Mollady. 

Aeaneeea—ieaane Sraca, Croydon, grocer, to surrender Dec. 21, Jan. 25: soli- 
citors, Russell and Burgon, Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street ; official assignee, Graham, 
Coleman Street—Cuar_es Ruoprs, Terrace, Kensington, milliner, Dee. 22, Jan. 25: 
solicitors, Holmes, Great James Street, Bedford Row; Clarke, Reading; official as- 
signee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street—Witttam Joun Bowpen, Ware, apothecary, 
Dec. 20, Jan. 20: solicitor, Hall, Brunswick Row, Queen's Square ; official assignee, 
Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Wi.tiam Tnornron, Battersea, carpenter, Dec. 16, 
Jan. 20: solicitor, Jones, Quality Court; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall 
Street—Tuomas Barnsuaw, Brunswick Street, Poplar, retailer of beer, Dec. 20, 
Jan. 20: solicitors, Perry and Hawks, Three Crown Square, Southwark ; official as- 
signee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—James Git, Calvert's Buildings, South- 
wark, hop-factor, Dec. 16, Jan. 24: soliciters, Gregson and Son, Angel Court, Throg- 
morton Street ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—ALexanver Barn, Old 
Bond Street, electric-clock-maker, Dec, 15, Jan. 21: solicitors, Desborough and Co. 
Sise Lane; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Joux Goviviy, Outwell, 
Norfolk, potato-dealer, December 20, Jan. 21: solicitors, Hensman, College 
Hill; Ollard, Upwell, Cambridgeshire; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street 
—Emitro Pisrrvcet, Salisbury Street, Strand, lithographic artist, Dec. 23, Jan. 
25: solicitor, Rushbury, Surrey Street, Strand ; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch 
Lane—Rosert Hamirton Murray, Alfred Place, Camden Road, baker, Dee. 23, 
Jan. 21: solicitors, Hillearys, Fenchurch Street; official assignee, Groom, Abchurel 
Lane—Epmunp and Epmunp Francis Enctisu, Bath, auctioneers, Dec. 24, Jan, 
24: solicitors, Crutwell, Bath; Bevan, Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol— 
Davip Wiiu1aMs, Dowlaise, Glamorganszhire, grocer, Dec. 23, Jan. 26: solicitor, Be- 
van, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol—Joun CripLanp, Sidmouth, grocer, Dec. 
21, Jan. 13: solicitors, Coleridge and Son, Ottery St. Mary; Terrell, Exeter; official 
assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—Tuomas Sprep, sen. Liverpool, butcher, Dec. 23, Jan, 
14: solicitor, Greatley, Liverpool; official as ee, Bird, Liverpool—Janrs Kron, 
Altrincham, Cheshire, builder, Dec. 20, Jan. 17: solicitors, Nichols and Worthing- 
ton, Altrincham; Strike, Manchester; official assignee, Pott, Manchester—James 
Ness, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, grocer, Dec. 17, Jan. 28 : solicitors, Watson, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne; Shicid and Harwood, Clement’s Lanc, Lombard Street; official assignee, 
Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

Divipenps.—Jan. 25, (and not Dec. 17, as advertised in last Tuesday’s Gazette,) 
Tuflield, Hoxton Old Town, tallow-chandler—Jan. 6, Fuller, Cambridge, innkeeper 
—Jan. 6, Carruthers, Manchester, distiller—Jan. 7, Provost, Peterborough, linen- 
draper—Jan. 7, Bloxom, Abingdon Street, merchant—Jan. 4, Hindley, Liverpool, 
coal-merchant--Jan. 12, Smith, Eccleshall, Staffordshire, currier. 

Crertiricates.— 70 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Jan. 7, Summers, Tabernacle Walk, printer—Jan. 7, Tamsett, Woolwich, 
builder—Jan. 7, Greentield, Brighton, chemist—Jan. 7, E. and H. G. Winstanley, 
Poultry, chemists—Jan. 7, Silby, Poole, timber-merchant : 
Street, draper—Jan. 4, Westley, Greenwich, boot-maker—-Jan. 4, Forshaw, Birken- 
head, master-mariner— Jan. 12, Cross, Birmingham, surgeon--Jan, 12, Marlow, Wal- 
sall, iron-founder—Jan. 12, James, Rushall, Staffordshire, miller—Jan. 10, Roberts, 
Hunslet, Leeds, bottle-maker. 

DercLarations or Divipenps.—Geary, St. James’s Street, stay-maker;: first div. 
of Is. 5d. Dec. 11, and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court— 
Beecham, Hawkhurst, Kent, banker; t div. of 2s. ld. Dec. 20, and three subse- 
quent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court ce, Heath, Wakefield, merchant ; 
first (on new proofs) and second div. of 10s. and 3s. 2d. on any Monday or Tuesday, 
on or after Dec. 13; Hope, Leeds—Hodgson and Co. Halifax, spirit-merchants ; 
first div. of 6s. on any day; Young, Leeds—James, Leeds, ironmonger ; first div. of 
2s. on any day; Young, Leeds—Barr and Sykes, Huddersfield, yarn-spinners ; first 
div. of 2s. 10d. also a first div. of ls. on the separate estate of R.'B ur, Glasgow, any 
day; Young, Leeds—Davis, Abergele, Denbighshire, grocer; first div. of 4s. Dee. 15, 
or any subsequent Wednesday; Turner, Liverpool—Hornby, Kirkdale, joiner; first 
div. of 4s. 6d. Dec. 15, or any subsequent Wednesday; Turner, Liverpool —Jones, 
Liverpool, draper; div. of 8d. Dee. 15, or any subsequent Wednesday; Turner, Li- 









































Jan. 4, Marriott, Oxford | 


verpool—Crosthwaite, Liverpool, merchant; second div. of 8d. and 2s. 8d. on new 
proofs, Dec. 15, or any subsequent Wednesday; Turner, Liverpool—Reid, Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, ship-broker ; second div. of {¢. (in addition to ls. 6d. previously de- 
clared), on any Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. ? 


Scorcn SeQquesTRATIONS.—Cuthbertson, 


—M'Laren, Blairgowrie, Perthshire, draper, Dec. 15, 
-H. L. P. and F.G. Denovan, Leith, commission-merch uits, 


brewer, Dec. 13, Jan. 5 
Dec. 14, Jan. 4. 


Pollockshaws, surgeon, Dec. 16, Jan. 13 
an. 3—Sharp, Jedburgh, 






















> Wh ’ va 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday. Tuesday. Wednes., Thurs. Friday, 

BS per Cent Consols.cccccccses ceeeceeess WIJ 101} lol} 101g | 1013 | «lly 
Ditto for Account ... e-| 101g { 1013 lol olg | lolg lig 
3 per Cents Reduced. «| 1003 | 100} 1004 100, 100} 100g 
3) per Cents ..... «| 1039 104 103} 103 104 | 1035 
Long Annuities os —_— —— 64 | 64 | 6 64 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent.... 222 —_ 222 222 223° | «(2224 
India Stock, 10} per Cent. shut — — — — — 
Exchequer Bills, |jd. per diem . -|69pm. | 69 —_— 65 6) | 60 
India Bonds 3 per Cent ......6-.-eeeeeee 83 pm. $0 — e2 | 80 —- 





FOREIGN 


FUNDS. 


(Last Oficial Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 


































Austrian... -5 p. Ct —— |! Massachusetts Sterling)...5 p. Ct, te) 
Belgian Aj— | 99 || Mexican ... a- 24g 
Ditto 24— — |) Mississippi. ft — } —— 
Brazilian ... 56 =— | 1024 New Yors.... 5 — | —- 
Buenos Ayre 6— 74 | Ohio = —_ 
Chilian ... 6— —_ Pennsylvania 5 | 85h 
Danish . 5 =— 107 Peruvian..... Sf — | v5) 
Ditto. ;3—-) — Portuguese 5 — 
Dutch (Ex. +23 664 Ditto. ... t —— 
UMRD ccvecuccsessess oseeh = F gs§ Russian . 5 — 119 
French . 3— S3t. Ditto .... ff — | 1043 
Ditto... 4, — —_ Sardinian o° 5 — | 9jexd. 
Indiana. i— —_— Maa. cocsccccee 3— | Sia 
Illinois ...... ¢— —_ Ditto New Defeire 3— | a4 
Louisiana (Sterling). 5— _ Ditto (Passive, .. © o 
Maryland (Sterling)... Be 1v0 Venezuela ....... —_—_ 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— | Banss— 
Caledonian... 69) | 7 
Edinburgh and Glas; +04 | 5 
eastern Counties ... . 133 | abu —2 
Great Northern ......0+.+-+e000+ Ley Commercial of London... 30 
Great South. and West. Ireland.. 108 London and Westminster oe 
Great Western .....6-eceeeeeeeee 96 London Joint Stock... . —_— 
Hull and Selby..... eece 115 National of Ireland . ° —_— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 56b National Proviacial. é — 
Lancaster and Carlisle .. 89 Provincial of Lreland ° —_— 
London, Brighton, & South Coast, 110 Union of Australia, . d 93 
London and Blackwall..... eoeee | Union of Loudun...ssccceeseees log 
London and North-western ...... 127 Miners— 
Midland ..... PPTTTT TTT TTiT tT Slg Brazilian Imperial .........+++ 4) 
North British .. 4. Ditto (St. Johu del Rey) 3 
Scottish Central....... 94 Cobre Cupper ....... 424 
South-eastern and Dover . 80} Nouveau Monde, coccce 2 
South-western . ee 94h MISCELLANBOUS— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick... 74h Australian Agricultural .......- 90 
York and North Midland ........ p2 Canada .....e.eeeceeee ° 52 
Docks— General Steam.. oe 294 
East and West India.............) —— Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 90 
. 29 Royal Mail Steam.....cceresees 79} 
lol} South Australian .....ececeeeee 42) 































BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victorie 
Saturday, the 4th day of Dec., 


cap. 32, for the week ending on 
1552. 





ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued seccceccececeeess £35, 246,890 


| 
| 


£35,246,890 


Government Debt. ...cceeeeees £11,015,100 
Other Securities .... ee 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 
Silver Bullion....... 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital .......... £14,553,000 
Rest ° -- 8,075,011 
7637 71 


7,635,710 


Public Deposits’ .... 
Other Deposits . 
Seven Day and o 





9,458,691 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-BKanks, Com. 


Government Securities (in- 
cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,962,5 
Other Securities... eo 13,4 
Notes e 12,523,740 
Gold and Silver Coin. ......++ be1,442 












£39,455,691 
missioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 





BULLION. . 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 
New Dollars 


METALS. Per ton. 
Copper, Briti Jakes£10210 0.. 0 0 
ars....6.6900.. 0 0 8 


Lead, british Pig. 200. 000 














Silverin Bars, Standard wh ot : ° ; ee 


Steel, Swedish heg... 21 0 0.. 0 0 0 












GRAIN, Mark Lane, Dec. 10. 
&. 








. #8. 8. | s. s » bs 
Wheat, R.New 43to46 Rye.... 32 to 33 Maple..... 33to St | Oats, Feed... 17to 18 
Fine ....+.. 46—48 Harley ..... 22—24 | White —38 | Fine .. 
Old . - 44-46 Maiting .. 30—32 Boilers —40 | Poland... 19— 
White ..... 46—50 | Malt, Ord... 54—5s | Beans, Tick 2—s83 Fine .« 2 
Fine eee 48—52 Fine ..... 58—60 | Old....... 35—36 | Potato... 
Super. New. 53—56 | Peas, Mog ,. 32-33 Fine .. 23-24 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 








Wheat... 40s. O04. | Rye ... - 279. 9d. | 
Karley.... 30 1 Beans . 5 3 
Oats «05. 18s 4 Peas 7 
FLOUR. 
Town-made ........+++ per sack 43s. to 44s 
BECONdS ....ececccccceecerecere 40 — 43 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 37. — 40 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 34 — 37 
American 2 





Canadian .. 
Bread, 6d. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf 


{ndian Corn, 28—30 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
' For the Week ending Dec. 4. 


. 4s 2d. | Rye.....0e 
| Barley were o i J Beans 
- 18 5 re 








PROVISIONS, 
Rutter—Best Fresh, ls. per doz. 
low, 4/. 4s. to 4/. Bs. per ewt. 
«-per ewt, 50%. to 52s, 
soe 44 = 66 
- 48 — 58 
—100 





BUTCHEKS’ MEAT. 















Newoate ann Leapenwacu.’ SMITHFIELD." Heap or CatTLe at 
+ & i s. d. s. d i SMITHFIELD. 

Beef .. 2 & to 3 - 2 6tos Stod O Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 3 0 — 36¢—4 O0—4 8 Beasts. 1,034 { , 
Veal .. 2l— 26=— S—4 2 Sheep. 3,230 ..... 25,519 
York .. 3 0—3 + i=— lu—i 0 Caives. 318. ai? 
lamb... 0 O—0 0—0 0 wo. 0 O— 4 OF Pigs sce 210 0-0 -3! 

* To sink the offal, per 5 lb 

HOPS, 

Kent Pockets....ccccccssccce 90s. to 105s. Down and hal 
Choice ditto ... - 9 —150 Wetheran 
Sussex ditto ... 8 — 10 





Farnham ditto.... 
HAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND. 
Hay, Good .... 78s. to Se 
Inferior, 
New.... 
Clover .....+++ . 
Wheat Straw 





65 —7 














OILS, COALS, CAN DLES. | 

Rape Oil perewt. £115 6 

Ketined , cocose L1G @ 

Linseed Oil . +e coe 1 D9 GC 

Linseed Oil-Cake ... per 1000 12 10 © 
Candies, per dozen, 5s. 4d. 

Moulds (6¢. per doz. discount 









Gs. 4d. 
lés 97. 
«+ 16s, 6d. 





GROCERIES. 


per Ib., 0s. 9 


Sugar, Mu 
Weet Indis 

















YUM 


December 11, 1852.] 


— 
NHE GREAT ‘IN \DUSTRIe LL EXUI- 
BITION of 1853 (in connexion with the Royal Dublin 
Society) to OPEN the 5th of MAY 1853.—The Committee are 
at present engaged in considering the very numerous Appli- 
cations for SPACE already forwarded, upon whic h they pur- 
pose to communicate their decision with as little delay as 


possi By order of the Cor mittee 
sing Cc. P. RONEY, Secretary. 


> 
AND LAW [LIFE AS- 
"4 SURANCE SOCIETY, 26, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. 
The financial year of the Socicty closing on the 3ist Dec. 
parties effec ssurances prior to that date will have the 
advantage of an extra a year's Bonus. 
Polic : e indisputable except in cases of fr fraud. 








PQUITY 









| 
| 
| 


MPERIAL LIFE INSU RANCE OF-| 


—The Directors beg to inform 


FICE, instituted 1820. 
this 


rsons desirous of insuring, that policies effected with 
Company during the year 1452 will be entitled to four years’ 
bonus in the quinquennial appropriation of profits to be de- 
clared in 1856. Prospectu ses and forms of proposal may be 
obtained at the offices, 1, Old Bre yad Street, and 16, Pall Mall; 
or from any of the agents. 









SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 





Under the especial Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen and Field- Marshal his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, K.G. K.T. K.P. G.C.B. and G.C.M.G 
HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 

and EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Established a.n, 1837, 
TOR GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 


13, Waterloo Place, London. 
Director. 
M.P K. H. F.R.S. R.E. Chairman 


Col. Sir Frederic Smith, 
J s Frederick Nugent — Esq 
ul of the Fleet ~~ jt Gen. Edw, 
t en. Sir G. Cock-} 


Deputy Chairman, 
Wynyard, C.B. 
1,K u KA 





#.C, iB 
Gencral Sir - Bradford, Capt. William Lance 








x . 
G.C.B. G.C.H. | Vin. Chard, Esq. Navy Agent. 

Lieut —— Sir Hew PD. | Wilbraham Taylor, Esq 
Russ, .B. Deputy Adju- | Maj Gen. Si rdno,. Rolt, K.C 
tant Ge caval RI. Artillery. . he by, CB. E.L.C.S 





ir G. Pollock, G.C.1, 


Capt. Sir George Back, K.N 
iam © uppage, RN. 


PRS. E.1.0.5 apt. 
Lieut.-Gen. Taylor, C.B. | Capt. Michael Quin, RN. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co. 59, Strand. 
Phusician—R. Lee, Esq. M D. F.1.S. 4, Saville Row. 
Connse!—J. Measure, Esq. 4, Serie Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
Soliciters—Messrs. Garrard and James, 13, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall East. 
Esq. President of the 
Actuarics. 





Actuary—Jobn Finlaison, Institute 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in oy 
profession and station in life, «nd for every part of the wor! 
with the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within = 
Tropics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon sound vrin- 
ciples with reference to every Colony, and, ofa 
moderate addition to the Home Pre miu, © 
of risk, persons assured in this office may « ha ange from one 
elimate to another without forfeiting their policic 

Foun-Firrus of the Puorirs are divided among the Assured. 

Taste I. EBXHINITS THE NECESSARY PREMIUMS FOR THE 
ASSURANCE OF 100/. ON A SINGLE LIFE. 
Annual Premi- Aanual Premi 








Age. ForOne ForSeven um for the um for th 
Year. Years. whole of life, whole of life 
without profits. with Profits. ¢ 
Zs. a. £-s. a, £s. d. Zs. d. 
15..014 9..016 6 ... 115 2 
20..017 7..019 7 119 5 
2%..21 1 1.. 30 243 
30..1 44..1 6 7 299 
35..1 8 2 1 6 216 6 
..112 0..1M@ 2 .. 345 
atm ew et 8 8 315 7 
46..2 4 499 
5 1..3 4 ° 576 
o..4 511 612 6 





JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETT ELL, Secretary. 








fcoNoM IC LIFE ASSURANCE so- 
4 CIETY, 6, New Bridge Strect, Blackfriars. Established 
1823. Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 


Directors 
The Right Hon. SirT. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman. 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

A. Kingsford Barber, Esq | Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 

Arthur Kett Barclay, Esq. | Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. 

Henry Barnett, Esq j r ! jendham, Esq. 

Robert Biddulph, Esq. cs Morris, Esq. 

Thomas Edgar, Esq. | w illiam Routh, Esq. 

Anditors, 

| Capt. Robert Gordon, R.N. 
| John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 

Physician. 

John Ayrton Paris, M.D. Cantab. Hon. D.C... Oxon. as R.S 
Dover Street, President of the Royal Coll of Ph 
Surgeon—Benjamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S. 54, jams Street, 

Grosvenor Square. 
Solicitor—Henry Young, Esq. 12, Essex Street, Strand. 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq. F.R.A.S. 

The advantages offered by this Society are—Econemy com- 
bined with Security, and Lower Rates of Premiums than 
those of any other Office which entitle the assured to partici 
pate in the profits, and considerably lower than those of any 
other Mutual Assurance S« y. 

The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided every fifth 
year among the assured, and a Bonus is added, after the pay- 
ment of the Fifth Annual Premium, to every Policy effected 
on the Participating Scale, if a claim accrue thereon prior to 
the next division of profits 

The Bonus declared in 1449, ‘arising from the whole of the 
profits, upon the Mutual Principle, averaged 62} per cent on 
the Premiums received 
Loans granted on such Policies as are purchaseable by the 
Society. 

Number of Policies in force on the Ist Jan 

The Assurance Fund exceeds 1,200,001. 
per annum. 

Service in the Militia or Yeomanry Corps will not affect the 
validity of Policies 

The subjoined Table shows the advantages offered by this 
Society, resulting from low premiums and a division ‘of the 
entire profits among the assured— 








Edward Charrington, Esq 
Francis Dumergue, Esq. 
























ary 1852, 5950. 
Income 200,000/. 



































| |p#as le “Ez ) aee 
eee3 | 42] 2: 1258 | z32 | 
elses 3) s2\2-s Ess 
Elsce be | ee 25 See 
= 2eeee\*s2| 5/58.) 22% 
|S |§ 482) .2 | Es 3353 a3... | 
es CES | £s | &S 55 pp? Sans 
}* |) 58.20] §8 | es |2*8o & | 
&isgse8s | 32/3.2 5 > cages 
|} §|SESS2| = | Ze 3a86| | 
|< |& - L&® ja > = 1052. 1853.) 1852.) 1853 | 
- £e.d. e|¢« £ | £ ! £ rs “e | 
| 20 | 20 15 10 | 1260 | 260 | 108 50 63 1418 1431| 
30] 2613 5} 1205) 205! 110 | 48) 60 [1363 | 1375 
| 40} 3319 6/110) lo} us | ‘3 57/1303 | 1315 
50145 6 © | 1030 30 | 129 «6| 641) «51 [1200 | 1210) 








‘The next division of Profits will be made in 1854. 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on + ~ 3 
cation to ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Sec. 


THE SPECTAT OR. 


NCE “WALL COAL AND CAN 
COMPANY are now Se’ lling their BEST WAL LSEN D 
COALS at 21s. and C. EL for Drawingrooms at 27s. per 
ton, cash, delivered wi bin three miles of the Company's 


NEL 





Depots, Kensington, Shepherd's Bush, Kilburn, and Camden 
nnel for Gas © ompanic: $s subject to special arrange- 
N, nd 16, U pper 


Town, © 
ment. IL and JERD 
Ground Street, Black rs, ail 16, Old Br 
London. These coals may be had at all th 
London and North-western Railway betwe 
London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Birmingh 
the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, Liverpool. 
WILLIAM L AIRD, Ge neral Manager. 
JNOCIETY 


FOR THE DISCHARGE 
AND RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR 
SMALL DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES. Esta- 
dlished 1772. gg a The Earl of Romney. 
Vice- President—Lord Kenyon. 
Treasurer—Ve min Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and Henry Har wood Penny, E =q. 
At a meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on Wep- 
Noespay, the Ist of Decemnrr 1852, the cases of 15 Petitione 
were considered, of which 12 were approved, 1 rejected, | 
inadmissible, and 1 deferred for inquiry. 








sole agents, 15 

























Since the meeting held on the 3d of Novewnrn, 
having a wife and 5 children, has been discharged from 
prise the expgnse of whose liberation, including every 





ch eonnected with the Society, was 31/. 0s. 2d.; and the 
following 


Benefactions received since the last Repori— 





Newman Smith, Esq. per Messrs. Bailey and Co...A. £1 1 0 
The Kev. Sir John Newport, Bart. per Messrs. 

BEORVG 0600 -ceccccccvccccccecesecess o od 110 
Sir Rich rd P. Glyn, Bart. per ditto ° 220 





RBenefi 
the Tr 





‘tions are received by Benjamin Bond C Sabbell, Esq. 
asurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follo w- 
ing B ankers—Messrs, Cocks, Drummonds, Herries, H 
Veres; and by the Secretary, No, 7, Craven Street, Strand 

where the books may be seen by those w ho are inclined to sup- 

port the and where the Society meet on the first 
Wedn n every month. JOSEPH LUNN, Sec. 


‘Ww AN D CHEERFUL REGISTER 
—In the construction of the BURTON REGIS- 
t was the first care of the inventor, Wittiua™ 8. 
, to avail himself of the most valued of modern im- 
f heating, and secondly, so to modify 
‘or the coals as at once to obtain the 






















and alter the receptacle 


, simplest and most perfect combustion ; after a long serics of 


experiments, he has, by the substitution of a graceful form of 
shell for the present clumsy and ill adapted bars, succeeded in 
producing a stove which for soft and brilliant light, as wellas 
purity 1 quantity of he - is far beyond his most sanguine 
expectations, while a and cheerfulness it is ut- 
terly unapproachable. P rice from 56s. to 151. To be seen in 
use daily in his show-rooms, where also are to be seen, 


* rh eo pW . 
—A () STOVES and 325 FENDERS 
~ » exclusive of reserved stock,) all differing in pat. 
tern, forming the largest assortment ever collected tozether- 
They are marked in plain figures, and at prices proportionate 
with those that have tended to make his establishment the 
most distinguished in this country. Bright stoves, with 
bronzed ornaments and 2 scts of bars, 2. l4s. to 5/. 10s. ; ditto 
with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 12/. 
12s.; bronzed fenders complete, with standards, from 7s. to 
V.; steel fenders, from 2/. 15s. to 6/.; ditto, with rich ormola 
ym 2/. 15s. to 7/. 7s.; fire-irons, from Is. 9d. the 
set to di. 4s. Sylvester and all other patent stoves, with ra- 
diating hearth plates; and kitchen ranges, which he is ena- 
bled to sell at these very reduced charges, 
First—From the frequency and extent of his purchases; and 
Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusively for 
— 




















LIAM 8. RURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GI NERAL FURNISHING IRON- 








and Ja- 





Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plat 
nd Brass Bedsteads,) so ar 


MONGERY, 
panned Wares, 


includ 
Iron 





A ve 
classified that purchasers may casily and at once make their 





Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
monty returned for every artic le not approved of. 
39, OXFORD STREET n Street); Nos. 






NEWMAN + TRY: tT; and 4 and 5, PERR Y's 


ALL SORTS AN YD PAT- 
. as well as the choicest assort- 


tR'S MAGNUM and other lamps; 
SOLAR, and MODERATEUR 


PL ACE. 
[AMPs OF 


ment in exi 
CAMPHINE, 












ARGAND, 


| LAMPs, with all the latest Improvements, and of the newest 


| and most recherché patterns, in ormolu, 








Bohemian, and plain 
is at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S; and 


ss, or papier miché, 
so that the patterns, 


are a nged in one 






large room, 












sizes, and se an be instantly selected. 
PALMER'S CANDL Tid. a pound.—Palmer’s Patent 
Candles, all marked ** Paline 


Single or double wicks . «sees T)d. per pound 
Mid. size, three wicks... hd ditto. 
Magn , three or four w . od. ditto. 
Fnglish's I ate nt eae , in se ae dca ans, ae “ per gallon. 
Best Colza Oil. o 


, r » 
THE BEST SHOW OF “TRON BED- 
d STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BUR. 
TON’S. He has added to his Show-rooms TWO VERY 
LARGE ONES, which are devoted to the EXCLUSIVE 
SHOW of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots (with 
appropriate Bedding and Mattresses). Many of these are 
quite new, and all are marked in plain figures, at prices pro- 
portionate with those that have tended to make his esta- 
blishment the most distinguished in this country, Common 
Tron Bedsteads, 15s. 6d. ; Portable Folding Bedsteads, Mis. 6d. ; 
Patent Lron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent 
sacking, from 19s. 9d.; and Cots, from 21s. cach. Handsome 
- mental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great varicty, from 


. to 3. 
ae hl <IT Pe aa be Pid > 
n HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER introduced 
twenty years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by 
the patent process of Messrs. Eikington and Co is beyond all 
comparison the very best article next to sterling silver that 
can be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, a 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Threaded or 

Fiddle Brunswick 

Pattern. Patte 
eos 18s, - 2 



























Dessert Forks »” . 





Dessert Spoons ,, ° ee 42s. 
Table Forks » . - 55s 
- 55s 





Table Spoons ° 
fea and coffee sets, waiters, 
All kinds of replating done by the patent 


candlesticks, &e. at propor- 








tionate prices. 
process 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Table Spoons and Forks, Fiddle Thread. king's. 
full size,per dozen...... 128. sss 288 «.eee- 305. 
Dessert diito and ditto. 10s 21s. sseeee 258. 
Tea ditto....... 5s. 2 





has T 
exclusive of the shop, devoted 
to the show of GE AL FURNISHING IRON- 
GERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and 
Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads,) so arranged and 
classified that purchasers may easily and at once make their 
selections. 
Catalogues, with Engravings, sent ‘per post The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 
9, OXFORD STREBT, (corner of Newman Street); Nos- 
jand3, NEWMAN STREET, andi and5, PERRY'S PLACE 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
ROOMS, (all communicating 







free. 








1 debtor, ' 


} freckles, spots, and discolourations, 


Tpwr 
TEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—ALL 
1 THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had in succession 
from MUDIE’S 8 CT LIBRARY, by every Subscriber 
{Rh ANNUM, 2 by all first-class 
Country Subscribers of TWO GUINEAS and upwards. For 
Prospectuses apply to Cuantes Epwanp Mupie, 510, New 
Oxford Strect. 


CTIVE AGENTS WANTED by the 





= 








4 WESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY 80- 
CIETY, 3, Parliament Street, London, (established 1842, and 


presenting several important new features of Assurance and 
Annuity to Assurers.) Liberal remuneration given. Appli- 
cation may be made to Anruur Scaarcucey, M.A. Author of 
“ Treatises on Benefit Building Societies and Life Assurance,” 
published by J. W. Panxen, West Strand 


. yar —— - 
YREIDENBACH’S PERFUMERY.— 
GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE, Its. case. The 
ROYAL HUNT BOUQUET, a new and exquisite perfume 
for the handkerchicf, is now ready, 2s. éd. and 45s. bottle. 
coL ro — fresh every day, 88, Park Street; 157, New 
B 


x 7 - S 

BEAUT UTIFUL COMPLEXION, and 
£ soft and white hands and arms, are the results of the 
use of ROWLAND'S KALYDOR.—This unique discovery is 
equally celebrated for safety in application, as for its improving 
and beautifyi fects, It purifies the skin from all eruptions, 
neutralizes the baneful 
effects of atmospheric changes, and will be found a grateful 
resort during the frost and bleak winds of winter, Gentlemen 
after shaving will find it allay all irritation and tenderness of 
the skin, and render it soft, smooth, and pleasant. Frice 
is. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, The words “ Rowland’s Kaly- 
dor” are on the wrapper. Sold by A. Rowtanp and Sons, 
20, Hatton Garden, London ; and by Chemists and Pe rfumers* 


; AY 
I EAL AND SON'S EIDER DOWN 
QUILTS are made in three varietics—The Bordered 
Quilt, the Plain Quilt, and the Duvét. The Bordered Quilt 
is in the usual form of bed-quilts, and is a most elegant and 
luaurious article. The Plain Quilt is smaller, and is useful 
as an extra covering on the bed, as a wrapper in the carriage, 
or onthe couch, The Duvet isa loose case filled with Eider 
Down, as in general use on the ¢ t. 
Lists of Prices and Sizes sent free post, on application to 
Hracand Son's Be dding Factory, 196, Tottenham Court Road 


J INNEForD's PURE FLUUW MAG- 


ES1A has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent re 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, ’ 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and effi 
Prepared by Dixnxerono and Co. Dispensi 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Belts,’ 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect 
pire. 


able Chemists throughout t 

a Arh 
ME STCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH and Smyrna Sponzes.—The Tooth- 
brush has the importantadvantage of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comin 
loose, ls. An improved Clothes- brush, that cleans ina thie 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whieh do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 







































| properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 


direct importations, dispensing with al! intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
pnuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercatre, Binorer, and 
sole establishment, 130 n, Oxford Street. 


] TFOLLOWAY’S PILLS A CERTAIN 
LIVER 


CURE FOR INDIGESTION, FLATULENCY, 
AND BOWEL COMPLAIL S.—Mr. J. Billing, of Newton, 
in a letter to Professor Holloway, dated December 
states that he was afflicted for three years with 
uit attacks of indigestion, which produced flatulency, 
and diseased liver; and that his bowels were at times so vio- 
lently affected, as to cause serious apprehensions that his life 
was in imminent danger. He had recourse to medical advice 
of high standing, but without avail. At length, being advised 
to try Holloway’s Pills, be did so, and in a very short time 
they removed all symptoms of disease and restored him to per 
fect health. Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Motto- 
war's Establishme nt, 244, Strand, London 
























WARDED A PRIZE MEDAL 
UNDER CLASS XIX.—TO THE CARPET TRADE.— 
ROYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING.—The Patent Wooi- 
len Cloth Company beg to inform the Trade that their New 
Patterns in Carpets and Table Covers for the present Season 
are now out, and will be found far superior to any they have 
hitherto produced, both in style and variety. The Public can be 
supplied at all respectable Carpet Houses in London and the 
Country. The Company deem it necessary to caution the pub- 
lie mows OB parties who are selling an inferior description = 
goods as Felted Carpets, which will not bear o 
with their manufacture, either in style or durability; 
that the genuineness of the goods can always be tes! 
purchasers, as the Company's carpets are all stamped at both 
ends of the piece, “ Royal Victoria Carpeting Looming,” with 
the royal arms in the centre. The Company's Manufactorics 
are at Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough Road, London. 
Wholesale Ware houses at 8, Love Lane, Wood St. Cheapside 


COX SAVORY and Co. 54, Cornhill, 

e London, invite attention to the elegant and extensive 
variety of FLAT HORIZONTAL WATCHES, received from 
Switzerlind, in gold and silver cases; the high finish and 
accuracy of the work insuring durability and correct per- 
formance. Every Watch is accompanied by a written 


and 
by 














guarantec. 
SILVER WATCHES. £4. 
Horizontal Watch, very flat, in engine-turned silver 
case, with neat ens amel dial ; the movement being 
jewelled in four holes, and having maintaining 
»wer to continue going whilst being wound ..... 212 0 
Ditto, with double- backed engraved or engine -turned 
case, and enamel or richly ornamented silver dial. 3.10 0 
GOLD WATCHES —Size ror Lapres. ££ d, 
Horizontal Watch, very flat, in richly chased and 
engraved gold case, with handsome gilt dial, the 
movement with maintaining power, and jewelled 
in four holes. sovesee OS O 
Ditto, ditto, with elegant “gold dial cece : . 4 


Ditto, with extra stromg Case «0. -ceeceeceereeeenee 

PARIS OR-MOLU CLOCKS, to strike the hones and half. 
hours and perform fifteen days, warranted. The Stock in 
cludes a large variety of designs, emblematic of historical, 
classical, and other subjects. The following have been gene- 


d: First size. Second size 
rally admire "ee re 
La Vendangeuse........ 6 7 6 ove 8 4 0 
The Holy Family. 1 5 0 oe 1510 0 
The Greyhound , 1 5 0 Is i 0 





The Cathedral.. wae” 
Rebecca at the Well ... 0 
With a variety of elaborate designs « mble matic a nistortcal, 
classical, and other subjects 
An Illustrated Price List may be had gratis, or will be sent, 
post. free, ee” Cox Savonr and Co. Watch and 
Clock Makers, 54 , Cornhill, London. 








1194 THE SPECTATOR. (Saturday, 
WExcvit ADVERTISEMENTS and Bitts | NOTICE.— The SECOND EDITION of « ESMOND,” 





intended for insertion are requested to be forwarded to - . ” 
the Publishers before Frrpay, the 31st inst. by W. M. Trackeray, Esq. Author of “ Vanity Fair,” “ Pendennis,” &e. 
London: Loneman, a and Co. 39, Paternoster Is just published, in three volumes, crown 8vo. 





WELLINGTON. London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 65, Cornhill, 


HE LOST? CHIEF AND THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ELLEN MIDDLETON.” 


MOURNING PEOPLE. A Sermon preached in On Thursday, December 23d, in three volumes, post Svo. 


St. Mary’s Church, Marylebone, on Sunpay, Noy. 21, 

1852; with a Preface and Notes. By the Rev. J. H. L \ D y “ B I R D 
Gurney, Rector. ve ; tv . 
Lonemans; sold also by Goonrs, Crawford Street ; and 


— Road. ‘ A NOVEL. By Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 




















SImMMons, 
EDWARD MOXON, Dover Street. 
THREE LECTU RE 3S, delivered before - 
the UNIVERSITY OF "OXFORD in Michael- 47, Ludgate Hill, December 1852, 


mas Term 1852, by Groner K. Rickanps, M.A. late r - - , 

Michel Fellow of Queen’s College, Professor of Politi- N EW Book S I () R CHRISTM \S 

cal Economy. + - ) WLIW 
1. HARMONIES of the SOCIAL ECONOMY. —— 
2. On the OPERATION OF SELF-INTEREST in 7 .. 

the SOCIAL ECONOMY. rn “ee rar = ea = . 
3. On the OPERATION of COMPETITION. ‘THE AUTHOR’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION of “ UNCLE 
} ag? Introductory Lecture may be had separately, TOM’S CABIN,” revised and added to by the Author, with valuable Analysis and Appendix. Profusely 

prsee 36. illustrated under the direction of the Author, from Drawings from Nature, by Artists who have for some 











Oxford: Jou oad + eae and 377, Strand, time been engaged in the study of the Ha a and Manners of the Slaves of the United States. With 
vondon, Portrait of the Author. Royal Svo. cloth gilt, [Now ready. 
EW EDITION OF 9 
MAUNDE R's. TREASURY OF " HISTORY. 7 
In a few days will be published, in 1 thie k vol. feap. THE JUVENILE CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
8vo. price — cloth, or 12s, bound in embossed roan, — y 
> ven , ‘ . a hl 7 ‘ >» Y 
with giltedges, A PEEP INTO UNCLE TOMS CABIN 
HE HISTOR ICAL TREASURY: com- In which the Characters of Eva and Uncie Tom are e specially portrayed for Children. With an Add 
prising a General Introductory Outline of Univer- to Youthful Readers of both countries. By Mrs. BEECHER STOWE. Foolscap. Portrait of Eva and 
sal History, Ancient and Modern, and a Series of se- Six other Illustrations. a De ber, 
parate Histories of every principal Nation that exists ; 3 
their Rise, Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral “ - — ao 
and Social Character of their respective Inhabitants, | THE K EY or SEQI EL to 66 U NC LE TOMS Cc AB IN 
heir Religi M: ers, ¢ Customs, &c. ByS: . | ‘ . 
rather gage A ores iy New Saisions soviaedtirenghe Being an Arrangement of the Arguments against Slavery in that work, by the Author. [Short’y. 
out, and brought down to the present time. 4 
° 


*,* The great and manifold events that have occur- 


red of late years throughout the world are incorporated M R Q STOW E rd N E Ww wi ) R K 
i iti 4 te \ 4+ a 4 . 


in this edition, and presented to the reader in as in- | 












teresting a form as was compatible with the nature and | In consequence of the Key or Appendix to ‘t Uncle Tom” having engrossed more time and labour than 
limits of the work. There are few countries, in fact, the Author originally contemplated, she has determined to delay the publication of her new book till 
to whose history large additions have not been made. | Feseuary NEXT, 
The information has been carefully compiled from the | 8. 
most authentic sources; and both in the revision of the | : . 
old matter and the selection of the new, no labour has New Music._Mrs. Harriet E. Beecher Stowe’s 
been spared to maintain the character of the work as | vr ~\ rrrn rN T7399 
a complete and trustworthy Manual of Universal His- | eS r ILL, STILL VW I ] H | HE E. 
oy — L bea sy it aiid The Words by the Author of “Uncle Tom's Cabin.” The MUSIC by her Brother, the Rev. CHARLES 
ondon : Loxcman, Brown, Grers, and LONGMANS, BEECHER. Author's Copyright. Price 2s. 
8, New Burlington Street. 6. 


R. BEN TUL E Y’S| TRUTH: Narrative i TT; * +] Ruciitiiawnes 

: 4 t : a Narrative in the Time of the Puritans. 

i naw Seasee on FOS DEGEMSES. By the Rev. CHARLES B. TAYLER, M.A. Author of ‘¢ Thankfulness,” Sc. Poolseap Svo. cloth. 
r . .~T — >, rw *.° Forming the Second Vol ec of the Cheap Series of Coryrieut Books. [On the Lit 

CAPTAIN TI E HON. HEN RY KEP- min 1 n im i th leap Y 1 

PEL’S NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF 


THE M.EANDER TO THE INDIAN ARCHI- = vr ‘ a » ¢ . 
PELAGO. With Portions of the Journals of Sir | FRUITS OF AMERICA: a Series of 36 Drawings, 


James Brooke, K.C.B. 2 vols, imperial 8vo, With | Coloured after Nature, of the choicest varicties of American Fruits. By C. M. MOVEY. With Botaui 

numerous Plates. 36s = (On Monday. | and Popular Descriptions. 1 vol. imperial 8vo. Three Guineas, elegantly bound in morocco. 
MARK TLURDLESTONE. By Mrs. | 8. 

Mooprr, (Sister of Aaxes Srrickianp.) Author 1a Of 1p ‘ \f wT) PD 

of  Roaghine it in the Bush.” 2 vols. ? HOMES ( FP A MERIC AN Al | HORS 

ul. A Superb Presentation Book: containing Views of some of the most picturesque and lovely Lo vealiti 
res TY TARS y » New World, from Drawings er Daguerreotypes taken expressly for the purpose, er ar awed on St 2 
S i S } ] O- the ew rid, i : y! ’ I y fe ! i % ; 

RANKE CIVIL WAR AND MO the first style of the art, with Tinted Vignettes on Wood, and with Fae-similes of the MS. of a Work of 


each Author, and several Portraits. Royal 8vo. in cloth, gilt tops, 25s.; extra cl th, gilt elega it, 30s. 
Now ready. 


NARCHY IN FRANCE IN THE SIXTEENTH 
AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. Being 
a History of France . principally during that period, London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and Co. 47, Ludgate Hill. 
2 vols. post Svo. , ’ ’ g 








Iv. an ——— — ° = ~ > —~—— : — - 
‘ - + ~ NEW WORK ON EARLY AND MEDLEVAL M‘CULLOCH ON TAXATION. 
GOOD IN A LL AND NONE ALL CHRISTIAN ART.—In 1 vol. 4to. 1/7. lls. Gd. cloth, Second Edition, corrected —— and improved, in 
GOOD. By Miss Mackinrosu, Author of ‘* Charms ie ta > : " ) 2 ‘ ny 8vo. price lés. cloth, 
and Counter-Charms.” 3 vols. hee See eee oe TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES 
EARLY and MEDLE 4 <MSTIAN ART. ; . L. 
ry amen a Consisting of a Series of 93 Plates, from Subjects in and PR ACTICAL INF LUENCE of ‘1 AX- 
A POPULAR LIFE OF SIR WALTER | the Catacombs of Rome, Mosaics, Sculpture, Painted LION and the FUNDING SYSTEM. By J. R. 
SCOTT. By Doxatp Mac.ieop, Post Svo, Glass, and Iluminatec d MSS. : Chronologically arranged x CUuLLocn, Esq. ie sate , 6G) 
with Descriptive Letterpress. By Lowisa TWINING. London: Loxemax, Brown, Green, and LonGMAns, 


VI. . - seennetaiein . aie 
REMINISCENCES of an EMIGRANT | , “Oneof the completest, most careful, and handsomest | SOUTHEY’S THE DOCTOR Xe. IN 1 VOLUME. 




















“ er . . ma books of reference we have seen.” —Guardian. A New Edition, in square crown S8vo. with Portrait, 
ee ~_ _ — at ao oe ** A very useful aid to the study of what may be term- Vga, Bust of the Author, and coloured Plate, 
po Vamp; at the Court. ith Souvenirs of the | og the religious branch of archeolo; gy.”- Atheneum. 


“Brigade.” 3 vols. post Svo. [Vow ready. 


* We have little doubt that it will soon be established | ¢ 4 > a ate Porrrt 
as a book of reference of no small authority. We have | Hk Doct woul ee By the late _ “ae. 
“ t victe 0 sited € aa 


| 
Vil. 
“4 SUT" »S y ; , raise . e painstaking re- . my z 
THE TWO SI ITORS. A Novel. By | nothing but praises to bestow on th painstaking re thor’s Son-in-Law. the Rev. Joux Woop Wanrer, 


Emitre Carten, Author of “ The Birthright,” * Wo- | search and accuracy which is manifest in every line of , ° ao ora b= Ae <r 
: iil the book.” — Acc/estastic. B.D.; Editor of “* Southey’s Commonplace-Bo ks.” x 


- _ * To have all the playfuln ss, all t he humour, all 
This is a carefully-compiled work —done con amore, PP sateen ee ‘lth “poe a agg ge Aapane ality, a 
all the religious instruction cont in the numerous 
popular volumes of The Doctor, ¢¢ vhend d in one 
is, we consider, a public beneft. Tt is a, and not a lit- 
tle, library. Dip where you will there is amuseme:t 


man’s Life,” &c. 3 vols. 
BARON MUFFLIN 1908 ASSAGES | but with sound sense as well, which dispenses with 
“ = av ANGS P! SSz V0 | raptures and sentimentalities, and sets to, in a practi- 
FROM MY LIFE. Together with Memoirs of | cal efficient spirit, at only just so much descriptive and 
the Campaign of 1813 and 1814, Edited, with In- | illustrative matter as will suffice to explain the sub- | 
troduction and Notes, by Col, Pitre Yorke. 8vo. | stance of the volume. . . . ‘There is much in the book saath Seidnantos lifficulty is, to te 
j i j 2s fi isis s¢ and information; the ¢ ilty is, } 
to be studied with interest and pre fit; and this i , from the dipping, ' = ithout levoting more time 
, 


IX. he 
THE RUSSIAN IMPOSTORS; or the | well presented that it deserves to oceupy a permanent | (im De ebbing, Sitinvaded to spare, or can Wel 


place among works of Teference of its cl Spectator. 










































False Demetrius. By M. Merimér. Post 8vo. | afford. "— Literary Ga 
a: London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, und | Loxaataxs,. | ee Rag ected py tal Grr — Low. laa 
ro r 1 Is. Sve 24s. ck —_———— - 
FOUR DAYS’ RAMBLE IN CONNE- ee ae, = ar Se ie 2 TRIBU. | NEW METRICAL TRANSLATION OF TAss0. 
MARA, By Sir ae = Bart, Post 8vo, - 8, seLec eG rom a ‘ oy Just published, in 2 vols. .- ip. Svo. pr ice 12s. cloth, 
4 TIONS to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. By | « 20'S JERUSALEM DEI oy rE RE D. 
Henry Rocers, CONTENTS : ie . . - the 
BASIL: a Story of the Day. _ By WHILKTE va 3 ‘ vo. I inslate d, in the Metre of to Ont : val, by th 
) . . 4 _ ; . ° Rev. ‘ HARLES ESINGHAM SMITH ate W 
Coxtins, 3 vols, xt. . [Yow ready, | Essays, ei at ane Mesave, Tuncwoowst up and Mathematical Lecturer of Christ’s C ollege, Cam- 
SECOND EDITION OF ROUGHING . 7 eae Pe en “oY is a very cre ditable pe -rform: ine e, and will pro- 
.p Sa * 7 ° nas ullier. $s . = tt 
IT IN THE BUSH. By the Sister of Agnes | 2. Andrew Marvell. 1. Right of Private Judg- bably attain a position in the standard literature of 
Strickland (Mrs. Moonie. ) 2 vols. post 8vo, Re- | 3. Luther's Correspondence ment. England.” — Morning Post. 
vised by the Author, with Additions. 21s. and Character. _ | 2. Puseyism; or the Oxford * The natural character of its diction, and the easy 
[Vow ready. | 4- Lit 4 aud Genius of Leib- | — x -_— a ts of | Mow of its verse, re nder it, apart from its hb igh m 5 
XIII. a . — = slation, a delectable English poem. Joh t b { 
winsitiniaiasiaes . 5. Genius and Writings of Puseyism. a transiation, ae 
PEG W OF I IN GTON. By CHARLES Pascal. 4. Reason and Faith—their **Mr. Smith has performed his dit ficult aa sk with 5 
Reape. Post 8vo 6. Literary Genius of Plato— Claims and Confticts.* markable ability; and it is by far the best transiation 
; . =v Character of Socrates. 5. Revolution and Reform. of the * Jeruss slem Delivered’ which our languagy 
, r -. 7. Structure of the English | 6. Treatment of Criminals. possesses.” — Critic. , 
SECOND EDITION OF LIET T.-COL. Language. ? 7. Prevention of Crime. I « On the whole it must be said that Mr. Smith has a 
MUNDY’S “OUR ANTIPODES.” 3 vols. 8vo. | & Sacred | — mer separately, Thira | Clear view of his author's meaning, an 1 repea aa oy 
with numerous Illustrations. 42s. [Now ready. 9. The V anity =A Glory of | Edition, feap. Svo. Price a precision seldom relaxed, and a dexterity rarely qui 
Ricuarp Bentiey, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Liters Is. 6d. at fault.”—Atheneewm. ei gael lai - 
Majesty.) London: "Loxouax, Brown, Gree, and Loxemans. | London: Loyemay, Brows, Gaerx, and Lenowans. 























December 11, 1852. 





Next week will be publishe d, in small 8vo. 
TATIE STEWART. A True Story. 
Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
WituiuM Brac KWoop 3 & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 








Secon d Edit on, now re ady, price ls. J 
HE MORALITY OF PUBLIC MEN. 
A Letter to the Earl of Derby 


JAMES Rivew “ay, Piec adilly and all Booksellers. 








ARITIME MILITIA. ‘A Plan for 
i the Formation of a Maritime Militia, or Sea 
Fencible Force, in a Letter to the Earlof Derby. By 
Cuaries Excior, Capt. R.N 
James Rineway, Pice adilly ; and all Booksellers. 
MR. PATR kK SCOTT'S NEW POEM. 
This day fe: ito. price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, . 
OVE IN THE MOON: a Poem, with 
4 Remarks on thi at Luminary. By Parrick Scorr, 
Anthor of “ Lelio.” : 
Tayior, Wat TON, and Manerty, 28, Upper Gower St.; 
and 27, Ivy Lane, P aternoster Row, 
New Novi L BY THI Avruor or * Orv &e. 
On Wednesday will be published, to be hi a at all the 
Abraries, 
eite A* HUSBAN N D. 
A Novel. By_ the Author of ** Olive,” “ The 
ties of the Family,” Sc. In dig post 8vo. 
London: Cuarman and Ilact, 193, Piccadilly. 
—~ A NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK, 
Now ready, in 1 handsome vol. 8vo. with 20 Ilustra- 
tions, after Designs by J. Steruanorr, cloth, lis, 
HRIS STM AS- TIDE, ITS HISTORY, 
— S, and CAROLS. By WituaM 
Sanpys, F.S 
London : J. Russev. Surru, 36, Soho Square. 
~ CHRISTMAS BOOK, a 
On the 15th December, crown Svo. cloth extra, with 
Frontispiece and numerous beautiful Illustrations, 
price fis. 
) AINY AFTERNOONS; or Tales and 
\ Sketches by the Howard Family. By Rayxvatt 
BALLANTYNE. 
Edinburgh: T. Consrante and Co.; London: Hamit- 
ron, Apams, and Co. 


2% This day is published, 

E ‘ 1 . 
YREC t O S A; a Tale. Feap. 
vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 

RELIGION AND EDI c 1 ION, in relation to the 
Peopk By Jouxn Atrrep Lancronp, Author of 
“ Religious Scepticism,” ‘** The Drama of Life,” Xc. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 

London: Jown Cuarman, 142, Strand. 


NEW WORK BY TILE AUTHOR OF * HAMON 
AND CATAR.” 

[= AVERSTON. A TALe, 

Showing how there was a Living Skeleton in 
James Nicol’s House. How it Haunted Him and How 
it was Laid. By C. M. Cuan es, Author of ** Hamon 
and Catar; or the Two Races. 

Saunprers and Orrtey, Conduit Street. 


NEW WORK BY SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, 
In demy vo, price lds. Vol. 1. of the 

OE ee ner OF EUROPE, from the Fall 
b of Napoleon in 1815 to the Accession’ of Louis 
Napoleon in 1852. By Sir Arcurnanp Arson, Bart. 
fo be completed in 5 vols. 8vo. uniform with the Li- 
brary Edition ofthe ** History of Europe from 1792 to 
1815,” by the same Author. 

Wiuiiam Brack woop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


~ LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Now published, price 10s, 6¢. embellished with a Por- 
trait, engraved from an Original Picture in the pos- 
session of the Earl of Cassillis, at Culzean Castle, 
&e. Vol. III. of 

IVES of the QUEENS of SCOTLAND, 

4 and ENGLISH PRINCESSES connected with 
the Royal Succession. By Aonrs STRICKLAND, Author 
of “ Lives ef the Queens of England.” Containing the 
commencement of the Life of MARY STUART. 

The Serres will be completed in six volumes, post Svo. 

WitiiaM Biack woop and Sons, Edinburgh & London, 

a I’s SCIENTIFIC POCKET-BOOK, | 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. roan tuck, 
ITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC RE 

4 GISTER and ALMANACK for 1853; with an 
ample Collection of useful Statistical and Miscellaneous 
Tables. Dedic . d, by special permission, to Prince 
Albert. By J. W. G. Gurren, M.R.C.S.L. F.LS. Fo- 
reign Service a en's Messenger. 

“ A little volume which will save the trouble of hunt- 
ing through many books of more pretension, and sup- 
ply off-hand what, without it, would require much time 
and trouble.” — 7imes. 

D. Boeve, 86, Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers. 


MR. BARTLETT'S NEW GIFT-BOOK. 
This day is published, in super-royal 8vo. 16s. cloth gilt, 
PICTURES FROM SICILY. By the 
Author of “ Forty Days in the Desert.” Illus- 
trated with 33 Engravings on Steel, and several Wood- 
cuts, 
ARTHUR Harri, Virrvr, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK BY THE Al rHor “OF “ MARY — 
POWELL, 

This day is "e lished, with I — &e. price 
6d. in cloth an 

Tue COLI oat [ES OF EDWARD | 

OSBORNE, Citizen and Cloth Worker of London. 

Uniform with * The Household of Sir Thos. More,” &c. 

ARTHL ® Hawt, Virrvr, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 





Dr. CrmMine’s Scripture Reraprxes, First Com- 
PLETED Votume.— Published this ds ay, price 7s, 6d. 

I XPOSITORY READINGS FROM 

A4 THE BOOK OF REVELATION; beinga short | 
and continuous Commentary on the Chapte rs or Les- 

sons read on Sunday Evenings in the Scottish National 

Church, Crown Cx vurt, C ovent Garden. 


> — 
i R. CUMMING’S SABBATH EVEN- 
L ING SCRK'iTURE READINGS ON THE 
EW TESTAMENT will commence with the New 
Year, and be continued in Monthly Numbers, price 4d. 
ARTHUR Hatt, Vinrve, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. | 
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13, Great Marlborough Street. 
(oLsUERE AND CO/.S NEW 
WORKS. 


HE BARONESS D'OBERKTRCH’S 
1 MEMOIRS, illustrative of the Secret History of 
. the Courts of France, Russia, and Germany, 3 vols. 


. ‘ r r " = 31s. Gd. 
MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and CORRE- | °"” - 
SPONDENCE of THOMAS MOORE, Edited by the vale OF rOrTIRY TTRorG 
Right Hon. Lord Joux Russert, M.P. With Por- TOU Re ; I TNQt [RY THROU GH 
“aits rnette , ° FRANCE and ITALY ; illustrating their Pre- 
traits aad Vignettes. Vols. 1. and II. post Svo. 21s. oo > so 7 - : 
On Wednesday next, | %2™* Political, Social, and Religious Condition, By 
ednesday ner. | Bowenp SPENCER, Esq. Author of ** Travels in Euro- 


7 ss 2. — cal pean Turkey, Circassia,” Xc. 2 vols, 21s. 
THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL [Just ready. 
WORKS. Complete in 1 vol. with Portrait and Vig- a ia _ Ht. 
nette. Medium Svo, price 2ls.; morocco, (Hayday,) 42s DVENTURES OF THE cox- 
_ d NAUGHT KR ANGERS. Second Series. By W 
- on serers <5 = on G a late e ) gi 4 2 
SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. — gg Esq. late Lie ~ Connaught Rangers. 
Complete in 1 vol. with Portrait and Vignette. Medium A ALIA AS ‘TT TS, Tts Settle- 
ments, Farms, and Gold-Fields. By F. Lancr- 


8vo. price 2ls.; morocco, Hayday,) 42s. 
LorT, Esq. Miner ‘logical Surveyor in the Australian 


r: Colonies. 2 vols. 21s. 
With * An inv be instructor for the emigrant.” —Globe, 


THE SPECTATOR. 
WORKS. 








| NEW 





4. 
MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 
Vignette by D. Mactisr, R.A. 1l6mo. price 5s.; smooth 
morocco, (Hayday,) 12s. 6d. 





Vv. 

A SECOND EDITION OF MISS PARDOE’S 

IFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS, 

MOORE'S LAL L. ‘A ROOK. = Illus- | 44 = 3 vols. Svo wih fine Portraits, 42s, 

trated with 13 Plates by Consovip, Mrapows, and "DTG = ‘TWA + 

SreruaNnorr. Square crown Svo. price 15s. ; morocco, | ‘i,m M ARV ELS OF S( IENCE AND 
THEIR TESTIMONY to HOLY WRIT. A 

Topular Manual of the Sciences. By 8. W. Fuitom, 

Esq. Dedicated, by permission, to the King of Hano- 

ver. Second Edition, revised. 10s, 6d, 


vi. 
R EVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. 
’ By a Banished Lady. 2 vels. 21s. 
“* This interesting work gives a valuable insight into 
the terra incognita of Russian despotism.” —Daily News, 


o5S. 6. 

MOORE'S TRISH MELODIES. With 
Vignette by D. Macuise, R.A. l6mo, Price 5s.; 
smooth moroceo, (Hayday,) l2s. 6d. 


MOORE'S SONGS, BALLADS, and 
SACRED SONGS. With Vignette by R. Dovie, 
limo. price 5s, ; smooth morocco, (Hayday,) 12s, tid, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
I, 
\ASTLE AVON, By the Author of 


© Emilia Wyndham,” Xe. 3 vols. 
; * An entertaining narrative, full of extraordinary ine 
chdents and p atheti: life-passages.” — (lobe, 


I. 
J NCULE WALT E R. 
By Mrs. Trotiors. 3 vols. 
** Equals Mrs, Trollope’s most successful efforts.”— 
John Bull, 


8, 
L. E. L’S POETICAL WORKS. New 
Edition, with 2 Vignettes by R. Doyte. 2 vols. lémo, 


price 10s. ; morocco, 21s. 


MR. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL AND 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. New Edition (1852 3 
vols, feap. Svo. price 1/. 1s, 


10. 
THE REV. SYDNEY SMITTS | 
WORKS Complet in 1 vol. with Portrait and Vig- | ie ROOMHI L ay or the County 


nette. Square crown Svo. price 21s, ; calf, (Hayday,) 30s. _Bei uities, s vols, 


| ‘ Side 
1. BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 

JOANNA BATLLIE’S DRAMATIC | ’ on? 

AND POETICAL WORK Complete in 1 vol. with 1. 

Portrait and Vignette. Square crown Svo. price 21s. ; ] OGERS'’S POEMS. Illustrated by 72 

morocco, (Hayday,) 42s. Vignettes, from Designs by Twaxen and 
Srornanp. Price ls. cloth; or 30s. elegantly 

bound in morocco. 


ROGERS'S ITALY. A Poem. Tilus- 


trated by 56 Vigueties, um Desigus by Tenwen 





FRANCIS LORD JEFFREY’S CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO THE FVINBURGH REVILI, | 
The Second Edition. 3 vols. Svo. price 42s, 

13. 
The Traveller's Library, XXXN1. 

LORD JEFFREY’S TWO ESSAYS wee phiimwe 

4 wn. Ws 
on SWIFT and RIC H ARDSON. Reprinted fi m Con- ROGERS'S POEMS. 
tributions to the Edinburgh Review. Ve 


and Sroruarp. Price lés, cloth; or 30s, cle- 
gantly bound in morocco. 


Illustrated by nu- 
merous Wood-cuts. Price 5s. cloth; or Ms. elegantiy 


no. price Ls. 
bound in morocco, 


On the 31st inst 


4. 
,x.| ROGERS'S ITALY. A Poem. _ Iilus- 
* trated by numerous Wood-cuts, Price 5s, cloth; 
or lis, elegantly bound in morocco, 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Illustrated by 20 Vignettes from Designs by 
Turner. Price 16s, cloth; or 32s, elegantly 
bound in morocco. 

6. 

CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 

Illustrated by numerous Wood-cuts. Price 9s, 


cloth; or 18s. el gantly bound in morocco, 


WORDSWORTI’S POETICAL WORKS. 
17 In six pocket volumes. Price 21s. cloth, gilt edges, 
J 7? . a “) ro J . ° " . a, = “ 
THOMSON’S SEASONS. Edited by | woRDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
BRouron Connery, and illustrated by the Etching Club, Inl 1 ne emg ll te iy age AP gy! 
New Edition; Wood Engravings. Square crown 8vo, equate oe Pract P ag iad , _ 
price 2ls.; morocco (Hayday,) 36s, tes . °. . 
SELECT PIECES from the POEMS. of 
WORDSWORTH. Illustrated by numerous 
Wood-cuts. Price 6s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

10. 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. Price 9s. cloth; 
or 18s, elegantly bound in morocco. 

ll, 

TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. A Medley. 


Price 5s. cloth; or ls. — rantly bound in moroccy, 
3. 


HOOD'S POEMS. Price 9s. cloth; or 18s. 


elegantly bound in morocco. 


' 15. . 
HOOD'S 20s MS of WIT and HU- 


MOUR. Price 5s. cloth, 


l4 
HOOD'S OWN; or Laughter from Year 
to Year. Illustrated by 350 Wood-cuts, Price 
10s. 6d. cloth. 


15. 
S. T. COLERIDGE’S POEMS. Price 6s. 


cloth; or 15s. ele gantly ‘bound in morocco, 


pwn - ap | HARTLEY COLE RIDGE'S POEMS. In 
SHARON TURNER'S HISTORY OF |" “ayois. Price 12. cloth 
ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. A 
New Haition, in 4 vols. Svo. ‘nv the Pres. | SHAKSPEARE'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
With Life, &c. By Tomas Camrnent. Price 
16s. cloth; or 32s. elegantly bound in morocco, 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


lt. 

MR. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF 
CINT ROME, IVRY, AND THE ARMADA. New 
Edition ; Vignette Title. lémo. price 4s, 6d,; morocco, 
(Hayday,) 10s. 6d. 


} 
1 | 
MR. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF AN- | 
CIENT ROME, Illustrated by G. Scuanrr jun. r | 
Edition; Wood-Engravings. Feap. 4to. pric: 
moroceo, (Iayday,) 42s. 





16 
LORD BELFAST’S LECTURES on 
the ENGLISH POETRY and POETS of the NINE- 
FEENTH CENTURY. Feap. 8vo. price 6s, 6d, 


18. 

GOLDSMITH’S POEMS. Edited by 
Jjouron Corney, and illustrated by the Etching Club, 
New Edition; Wood Engravings. Square crown Svo. 
price 21s, ; morocco, (Hayday,) 36s. 

9. 
LOYOLA: and Jesuitism in its Rudi- 


ments. By Isaac Tayiton. Medallion of Loyola. Post 
8vo. price 10s, Gd. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 
MADONNA. With Etchings by the Author, and 


numerous Wood-cuts. Square crown $vo. Price 25s 





SHARON TURN 1: R’S SACRED HIs- 
TORY OF THE WORLD. Eighth Edition, with the 
Author's final Corrections. 3 vols, post Svo. price 
1/. lls. 6¢. 


SHARON TURNER’S HISTORY of 
the ANGLO-SAXONS. New Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 


price 36s, 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and 
LoNGMANS, 





| 
| 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


JESUIT EXECUTORSHIP : 


Life of a Seceder from Romanism. 
Two volumes, post 8yo. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of CAPTAIN 
GRAND. By G. J. Wayrre MELVILLE. 
Reprinted from ‘‘ Fraser's Magazine.” 
Two volumes, post Svo. 


The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. 
“ Henrietta’s Wish,”’ “The Kings of England,” &c. 


Two volumes, foolscap 8vo. 


The WATER LILY on the DANUBE: an Ac- 
count of the Perils of a Pair Oar, during a Voyage from Lambeth to 
Pesth. By the Author of “The Log of the Water Lily.” With Illus- 
trations by one of the Crew. 

Post octavo. 


GOETHE’S OPINIONS on the WORLD, MAN- 
KIND, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ART. Extracted from his 
Communications and Correspondence. 

Foolscap octavo. 


SERMONS on the SABBATH DAY, on the 
Character of the Warrior, and on the Interpretation of History. By 
F. D. Maurice, M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. 


Foolscap octavo. 


Passages in the 


[Next week. 
DIGBY 


[Nearly ready. 


[Nearly ready. 


(Nert week. 


[Nearly ready. 


[Next week. 


The COMETS: a Descriptive Treatise; with an 
Account of Modern Discoveries, and a Table of all the Calculated 
Comets, from the Earliest Ages. By J. Russeti Hinp, Foreign 
Secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

Post Svo, 


An ASTRONOMICAL VOCABULARY: an Ex- 
planation of all Terms in Use amongst Astronomers. By the same 
Author. 1s, 6d, 


VARRONIANUS: a Critical and Historical Intro- 
duction to the oy ed of Ancient Italy, and the Philological 
Study of the Latin Language. By Joun W. Donaupson, D.D. 
Head Master of Bury School. 


Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 14s. 


[ Ready. 


The NEW CRATYLUS: Contributions towards : 


more accurate Knowledge of the Greek Language. By the Same. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged. Octavo. 18s, 


DISCOURSE on the STUDIES of the UNI- 
VERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. By Apam Srpewicx, M.A. Wood- 
wardian Professor. 

Fifth Edition, greatly enlarged. 12s. 


The ALCESTIS of EURIPIDES; 
by J. H. Monk, D.D. Bishop of Gloucester. 
Seventh Edition. Octavo. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 


Joun Srvuart Mix. 
Third Edition. Two volumes, octavo. 30s. 


On the METHODS of OBSERVATION and 
REASONING in POLITICS. By Grorcre CorNEWALL Lewis. 


Two volumes, octavo. 28s. 


VIEW of the ART of COLONIZATION, with 


resent reference to the British Empire. By Epwarp Ginnon 


AKEFIELD. 


with Notes, 


[ Ready. 


Octavo.* 12s. 


On the DISEASES of the KIDNEY, their 


Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treatment. By Grorcr Jounson, M.D. 
Lond., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Assistant-Physician 
to King’s College Hospital. 

Octavo. 14s. 


By the Author of 





The CLOISTER LIFE of the EMPEROR 
CHARLES the FIFTH. By Witt Srimiine, M.P. 


Post 8vo. 8s, 


ANNALS of the ARTISTS of SPAIN. 


same Author. 
Three volumes, octavo, with Illustrations. 3/. 3s. 


By the 


CRITICAL BIOGRAPHIES of PUBLIC MEN, 
3y GrorGre Henry Francis. One Shilling each. 
The late Sir Ronerr Pret, Bart. Lord Joun Russe. 
The Rt. Hon. BensJamin Disrak.t. Henny Lord Brovenam. 
(To be continued.) 


PRINCIPLES of IMITATIVE ART. Four 
Lectures delivered before the Oxford Art Society, by Groner Burien, 
M.A. late Fellow of Exeter College. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 


MELIORA; or Better Times to Come. Edited by 
Viscount INGEsTRE. 
Second Edition. 5s. 


The YOUNG LADY’S FRIEND: a Manual of 
Practical Advice and Instruction to Young Females on entering upon 
the Duties of Life after quitting School. By a Lady. 


Sixth and Cheaper Edition, revised. 2s. 6¢. 


READINGS in ITALIAN PROSE LITERA- 
TURE. With Biographical Sketches. By G. Ausrey Buzzi, Pro- 
fessor of Italian in Queen’s College, London. 

Foolscap octavo. 7s. 


The CRUSADERS; Scenes, Events, and Charac- 
ters from the Times of the Crusaders. By Tuomas KricurLey. 
Fourth Edition, revised. 7s. 


LEAVES from the NOTE-BOOK of a NATU- 
RALIST. By W. J. Broperir, F.R.S. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS. 
Sran ey, D.D. F.R.S. Bishop of Norwich. 
Fifth Edition. 5s. 


By Epwarp 


YEAST: a Problem. By Cuares Kiyestey, Ree- 
tor of Eversley. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. 4s. 


The UPPER TEN THOUSAND: 
American Society. By a New-Yorker. 
Foolseap octavo, 5s. 


GAZPACHO; or Summer Months in Spain. By 
Witu1aMm Grorce Crank, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. .5s. 


HISTORY of NORMANDY and of ENGLAND. 


By Sir Francis Patcrave, Deputy Keeper of the Records. 
Volume I. Octavo. 21s. 


HISTORY of the WHIG MINISTRY of 1830, 
to the Passing of the Reform Bill. By Joun AntuvR Rorsvck, M.P. 
Two volumes, octavo, 25s. 


- 3 ¢ , -— 7 ‘ 
HISTORY of the ROYAL SOCIETY. By 
Cuartes Ricvanp Wetp, Assist. Secretary to the Royal Society. 
Two volumes, octavo. 3vs. 


HISTORY of TRIAL BY JURY. 


Forsyrn, M.A. Author of “ Hortensius.”’ 
Octavo. 8s. 6d. 


By WILLIAM 
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